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So Young at Heart, 
So Yeu Swate @ 


As you admire the smartness, 
the sociability, the trim good 
looks of today’s Americans, 
give credit to the new light look, 
their modern design for living. 


Make this happy new design 
your own. Look smart. Stay 
young and fair and debonair. 
Be sociable. Have a Pepsi-the 
lighter Pepsi of today, reduced 


in calories. 


refreshment 




















Where tennis is a tradition 
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Bill Kenney was born into a 
tennis family at a famous tennis 
center. His father was professional 
at the Newport Casino. He 
became a professional at the age 
of 17, and has taught and played 
tennis with scores of famous 
names. An active and successful 
competitor in professional 
tournament play, Mr. Kenney has 
been associated with the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club 

since 1946. 
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Tests show 
how string tension 
affects your gome. 


Write for booklet... 
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The history of the Philadelphia Cricket Club spans the entire history 
of tennis in the U.S. Founded by cricket enthusiasts in 1854, the club added 
tennis in 1881. The first National Championships in Women’s 
Singles, Women’s Doubles and Mixed Doubles were played at the club, 
which also gave the tennis world R. Norris Williams II. 
In addition to its spread of famous grass courts, the club now has 10 
clay courts, two fast-dry and one all-weather court. 
Each year the club plays host to the Women’s Middle States 
Championships and the USLTA Girls’ Championships. 
Club facilities include golf, swimming, soccer, hockey and squash. 
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VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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SQUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 








Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 
These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years being the 


last word in squash bats and a 
recommended by those who have u them ! 
bel Players and Professionals, all over, 
la = with rackets made by 

CRAGIN. I EX. 

Why? Anse they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 
. +. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to show 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 163 Varick St., New York 18, N. Y. 











SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
FORM 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to WORLD 
TENNIS in my name as checked below: 


O One year $4.00 O Two years $7.00 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 


per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 


Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America.) 

| enclose $ O Bill me later. 
Name 
TAR pen ee ee 
City Zone State 








Letters To The Editor 





| have been away for several months 
and, since my return, it has been brought 
to my attention that there is a misstate- 
ment of fact in the October issue of 
Wortp TeNNIs. It occurs on page 47 
under the photograph at the top of the 
page. In the photograph, Gwen Thomas 
is holding the smaller trophy which is 
given to her, and she and Tina Rodi 
are holding the large plate on which 
Gwen’s name as winner and Tina’s name 
for receiving honorable mention will 
be inscribed. But the caption reads “Tina 
Rodi (left), runner-up in the Doubles, 
was the recipient of the Girls’ Sports- 
manship Trophy.” 
Mrs. Franklin H. Williams, Chm. 
USLTA Girls’ Sportsmanship 


Comm. 
* x ~~ 


The player registration fee initiated 
by the USLTA this season is apparently 
being considered by the governing body 
as a continuing source of income from 
now on. This may be a satisfactory 
method of providing funds for needed 
junior development. However, before 
it has definitely been decided to keep 
this. method of raising receipts, I be- 
lieve it might be well to scrutinize it a 
little closer. First of all, it was thrust 
upon the tournament playing public 
out of a clear blue sky. The great mass 
of tournament players knew nothing of 
it until the tennis fathers had already 
decided to give it a try in 1958. I be- 


lieve there is a danger of decreased 
tournament entries over the next few 


years if this fee is continued without 
the sanction of the players. Tournament 
and non-tournament participation have 
a direct bearing on each other, and 
tennis in the United States today is not 
in such a healthy state that we can 
afford a further decline. 

Players may not be openly hostile in 
comments regarding the fee when it is 
requested in addition to their entry 
fee, but they may decide that they will 
not enter that particular tournament 
next year. That is possibly the reason 
many tournament managers decided not 
to broach the subject of the registration 
fee during the past season. No advance 
notice was given to the clubs that such 
a fee would be considered for the 1958 
season. If so, the clubs could have 
polled their members upon the subject 
and expressed their views to the dele- 
gates from the various sectional associa- 
tions. However, even that method would 
result in expressions of opinion from 
many who would not be planning to 
enter a tournament. 


—! 


The sectional associations have asked 
for comments from the players about 
the fee. Many of these requests come 
to the attention of the player after the 
season is finished, and they must write 

letter to someone, in most cases, to 
express their views, Many of us pro. 
crastinate in such matters and the letter 
is never written, The belief that “silence 
gives consent” may be erroneously ap- 
plied in these cases. Couldn’t the USLTA 
hold up for one year on this fee and 
give each player who enters a tour. 
nament in 1959 a chance to express his 
opinion in a vote for or against the 
fee? If the players approve of the fee, 
well and good. If they disapprove and 
the fee is continued, it can only result 
in smaller entries in the future. 

Many tournaments at the present time 
are having trouble securing enough en- 
tries to make it worthwhile for the 
sponsoring club. Any further stumbling 
blocks to a healthy sized entry may be 
enough to cancel these tournaments, 
which can do much to kill the tennis 
interest in a locality. Tennis players in 
general are more than glad to help in 
furthering interest in the game, but | 
believe most of them at least want to 
be able to voice their opinion before 
such a thing as a registration fee, which 
affects only the tournament player, is 
crammed down their throats. 

Fred A. Houser, Jr. 


Lansing, Mich. 
* * * 


. In our country, so publicity and 
advertising-minded that it is now neces- 
sary to advertise gasoline in Tulsa and 
automobiles in Detroit in order to sell 
the major products of these cities in 
them, tennis has done little to take ad- 
vantage of the publicity value for the 
game of its many prominent players. 
We have all heard of Gustave V of Swe- 
den, but how many are aware that 
Supreme Court Justice Black, Senator 
Theodore Green of Rhode Island, Vice 
President Henry Wallace and Telford 
Taylor all play or did play our game? 
Or that the late George VI of Great 
Britain competed in doubles at Wimble- 
don? Or that Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery, as his use of a tennis compari- 
son in his recent book indicates, either 
was a player or a follower of the game? 
Or that the Shah of Iran has a personal 
professional ? 

It is evident that, in some fashion. 
tennis must command more publicity in 
the public press and take all advantage 
of the advertising value to the game of 
its many prominent players. WorLD 
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You'll never know how good you are until you play 
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TENNIS does a wonderful job on this 
score; why don’t the national and sec 
tional associations do as well? 
T. M. Millen 
Pelham, N. Y. 
* . ” 

I was pleased to see that you pub- 
lished the wedding picture of former 
Egyptian Davis Cupper Henry Zalzal, 
a good friend of mine, and his bride, 
Ginette Rason. Unfortunately the cap- 
tion is wrong: Zalzal has been confused 
with Grandguillot, another former 
Egyptian Davis Cupper, and Ginette Bu- 
caille. Would you therefore insert a cor- 
rection that the wedding photozraph is 
that of Zalzal and Miss Rason, who was 
runner-up with Nicola Pietrangeli in this 
year’s Open International Lawn Tennis 
Championships of Alexandria. 

Tom Clarke 
Cambridge, Eng. 
* * * 

I am a Life Subscriber to your maga- 
zine, having been inherited by you from 
the late Wallis Merrihew. Your maga- 
zine gets more interesting with every 
copy and I wouldn’t miss it for anything. 
The $60 I paid for a Life Subscription 
was one of the best investments | ever 
made. 

A. J. Wickens 
Qualicum Beach, B. C. 
* ~* * 

In your September issue I read Mr. 
Frank B. Roundey’s very interesting ob- 
servations on how to de-emphasize the 
service. His proposals deal with the 
height of the net. He says that, “instead 
of adding to or changing any of the 
marking lines, a much simpler and more 
effective way would be to take some of 
the slack out of the top of the net.” He 
explains that with the present day wire 
cable being made strong enough, it would 
not be difficult to pull the top of the net 
almost flat. Next he tells of the possibili- 
ty of experimenting with the net at vari- 
ous heights, of pulling it tight to elimi- 
nate the sag, and raising the height of the 
net at the center, which would put a 
sufficient curb on the server and give 
the receiver a better chance to pass him 
down the sides. 

My ideas derive from Mr. Roundey’s 
suggestions. Instead of using the old 
center strap to pull down the net, | 
would suggest a metal, blade-like con- 
trivance with a loose hinge at the bot- 
tom and the lower part embedded in 
the ground. The top would have a crutch 
for the band and cable to rest in it 
flush with the edges. A belt can overlap 
the crutch, buckling further down to keep 
the cable from snapping out if hit by a 
ball right under. The blade or stick or 
hoist could be 3 feet 3 inches high, 2 
inehes wide and about 3/16 of an inch 
thick. At the same time, the height of the 
posts would have to be lowered to 3 feet 
3 inches. Now, with the entire length 
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of the net being at the same level, the 
blade would serve the purpose of hold- 
ing up the net and eliminating the sag. 
The eternal measuring of the net at the 
center would be done away with for 
good. It would only remain for the ex- 
perts to decide what the “definitive 
height of the net” should be, which main 
purpose, after all, is to curb the service. 

Rafael de la Hoz 

Antigua, Guatemala 

x ” as 

The letter from Vicky Meggs and Jim 
Russell’s article in the November issue 
again emphasize the fact that amateur 
tennis should completely divorce itself 
from professional enterprises. As long 
as they remain the scourge of amateur 
tennis, we should not hire pros as com- 
mentators nor make any facilities what- 
soever available to them. Let them 
continue to hire armories and_ public 
stadia for their Masked Marvels, circuses 
and barnstorming tours, but keep them 
out of Forest Hills and Kooyong. 

A Marine Recruiting Sergeant surely 
would not turn over his offices and tal- 
ents to the Army Recruiter. If we sever 
relationships with the pros now, some 
early skirmishes may be lost but in the 
end victory will come to amateur tennis. 

Evelyn Sledge 
Olean, N. Y. 
* * * 

I have been following with consider- 
able interest the controversy set off by 
Commander Redgrave at Newport. In 
addition, a quick review of a dozen back 
issues of WorLD TENNIS indicates that, 
like death and taxes, the only thing we 
can be sure of in every issue is some 
complaint about a “bad call.” The critic 
invariably attributes the loss of the 
match to this pivotal point. In my 
opinion, all the hullabaloo about “bad 
calls” is like the reports of Mark Twain’s 
death: they are grossly exaggerated. 

The major factor contributing to any 
defeat is errors. Of course we cannot 
overlook the fact that the timing of a 
“bad call” is an extremely important 
factor. However, errors can be and are 
made on big points. In fact, your No- 
vember issue reports that Tony Trabert 
double-faulted on match point! Errors 
and earned points by an opponent are 
a much more dominant factor in defeat 
than the most atrocious officiating could 
ever hope to achieve, even by a deliber- 
ate effort. In a typical match, the num- 
ber of opportunities for a “bad call” 
(i.e., close-to-the-line shots) are usually 
rather limited. 

I would therefore suggest that those 
who are inclined to attribute their losses 
to “bad calls” might better expend their 
energies in reducing their errors and in 
increasing their earned points. Finally, 
I think this is worth keeping in mind. 
The typical official is every bit as in- 
terested in avoiding a “bad call” as a 


player should be in avoiding errors, 
Moreover he accepts a thankless job 
(No one ever mentions good calls!) be. 
cause he is trying to render some small 
service to a game that has given him 4 
great deal of pleasure. 

One final word, to avoid the criticism 
that this letter is written by a player 
who has never lost a match on a “bad 
call,” I plead guilty. On only one occa. 
sion have I ever gotten past the first 
round of a tournament, | attribute my 
good fortune in that situation to an ex- 
cellent choice of a mixed doubles partner 
(Miss Natalie Cohen of Atlanta, Ga.). 

Tennis players—y'all come to Atlanta. 
We'll give you nothing but “good calls”! 
Myles J. McGowan 


Atlanta, Ga. 
* * & 


| have read with great interest Mr, 
Frank Phelps’ objection to the VASSS 
approach to streamlining Lawn Tennis. 
I am glad that he is at any rate in agree. 
ment with the basic principle of elimi- 
nating deuce and ‘vantage (D’V). That 
one evidently so versed in tennis match 
history and statistics and lore should 
take time out to compile such a com- 
prehensive table of percentages in sup- 
port of his particular recommendation 
on how D’V be eliminated is most en- 
couraging! It augurs well for the 
eventual attainment of our mutual over- 
all objective. 

Until the first VASSS tournament was 
organized during the Newport Invitation 
last summer as a consolation event, | 
would have cheerfully gone along with 
Mr. Phelps’ recommendation of a 7 
point limit per game and a set limited 
to 15 games. But the VASSS consolation 
brought out some problems associated 
with these theories. First and foremost, 
the server must serve an even number 
of points in each “series of services”; 
otherwise a left-handed player is un- 
fairly handicapped. In a 15 game set. 
he would receive serve in the forehand 
court (his backhand court) 7 times more 
than in the backhand court (his fore- 
hand court). Further, no plan is offered 
for deciding who shall start serving the 
final 15th game or when the players 
shall change courts or into which court 
they shall serve. 

The question of an even number of 
points came up in the first round 
and was presented and solved by John 
Cranston. The plan for the court to be 
served into in the final game was the 
work of Crawford Henry. In any event, 
if an even number of points is required 
in the service series in fairness to left- 
handers, it obviously makes the using of 
games impracticable, for an odd num- 
ber is required to win the game in case 
the players are tied at 3 points each. 
These are just two discoveries which 
only come to light through trial. In the 
second round, the series was changed 
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At last- 
the racket 


that has 
everything! 


By popular request, Spalding presents the new open- 
throat Kro-Flite! Here is the frame that top tennis 
players have been requesting for years. 

Now, Spalding has combined the smooth-swinging 
balance of the open throat with superb strength to 
produce the ultimate in tennis rackets. 


New balance. The open throat helps smooth out 
your stroke, giving you that all-important balance 
you need for winning tennis. 

New strength. Exclusive Mela-Weld construction 
makes the open-throat design possible. You get 
maximum power in every stroke and strength to 
absorb terrific force of impact. 


Kno | 

Fle 
—— 

3 New air-cushion grip. The raised cushion section 
ome 





in the center of the spiral gives you greater comfort 
and control. It lets the racket mold securely, yet cooly, 
into your hand. Special ‘‘Forehand”’ and “Backhand” 
markings at the top of the bow help you “break-in” 
your grip. 

New beauty. Unsurpassed in appearance. A com- 
bination of the rich natural finish of fine hardwood, 
with white, gold, red and black high lights. ‘‘Pro- 
Fected” Nylon, $29.00. 
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from the 5 points of Table Tennis to | 
points; after the second round, it was 
decided that 4 services were too few and 
the number was raised to 6, where it 
has remained. 

From the Newport Consolation, a new 
philosophy was born, It was found that 
with every point of equal value and the 
set-length controlled, the play was 
sharper, the competition more intense 
and far more strategy was displayed. 
The players went all out for every point 
and they did not take a chance on com- 
ing to net on poor shots. Where in D’V 
scoring a player can serve three double- 
faults and still not lose the game, with 
VASSS he might easily lose the set. Play- 
ers and spectators were attending the 
birth of a new game, a game in which 
very different set values prevailed. 
The habits of a lifetime cannot be 
changed easily overnight, no matter how 
much better the new set of habits may 
be. It was therefore all the more amaz- 
ing with what enthusiasm players and 
spectators reacted. 

Mr. Phelps claims that with VASSS 
there is virtually no possibility of com- 
ing from behind to win, as is oc- 
casionally the case today. It happened 
at Newport. In Squash Racquets, bad- 
minton, table tennis and handball where 
types of single point scoring are used, 
it happens all the time. The fact is that 
the power serve is not so deadly in 
VASSS; because of this softened service. 
sound ground strokes, strategy and com- 
plete concentration often repaired the 
damage of a 10 point lead. 

Perhaps Mr. Phelps wrote his letter 
before the publication of “The Revised 
VASSS Tournament” in Wortp TENnIs. 
He may not have realized that what was 
proposed in June was actually put into 
practice in August. VASSS has been 
given a trial with most encouraging re- 
sults and interesting discoveries. 

But when all is said and done, Mr. 
Phelps and VASSS have the same goal. 
It may be of interest for him to know 
that three set-lengths were tried—25, 
31 and 37—at Newport. The 31 point 
set giving a maximum of 62 points 
seemed the fairest test. It represents in 
points a present 9-game set of 7 points 
per game. There is nothing complicated 
about it. Anyone can understand the 
scoring who can count to 37—it is really 
a simplification. Mr. Phelps must be 
applauded for sending in his provoca- 
tive piece for it introduces the oppor- 
tunity for new angles, approaches and 
fresh thought. 

James Van Alen 


Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


In your November issue, Billy Tal- 
bert says in his article on Segura: “His 
only major professional championship 
victory was the Ampol tournament in 
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Australia.” Last July, Segura won the 
Los Angeles Round Robin, with six vic- 
tories to no defeats. The field consisted 
of the strongest living players, including 
Gonzales, who shortly before had won 
the Round Robin at Forest Hills. 
Furthermore, in 1952 Segura won the 
Professional Championships of — the 
United States at Forest Hills, defeating 
Gonzales in the final in straight sets. 
About that time, in the indoor arena at 
Cleveland, he also won the Professional 
Championships of the World. 

Rodney Rutherford 

Boston, Mass. 

* z os 

Congratulations on your fine write-up 
in the December WT of the Mary Chess 
Award to my favorite Blanchards! As a 
contributor to the same issue in the 
guise of an umpire, I feel a more than 
Godfreyesque humility when comparing 
my own very modest endeavors with the 
truly monumental accomplishments of 
Mike and Florence. An important point 
here, it seems to me, is that “You Gotta 
Have Heart”; in other words, many 
people with ample free time (which we 
desk-bound mortals don’t have) could 
do more if they would. It’s the old story: 
it’s usually the already busy ones like 
Mike and Clarence Davies and our own 
award-winning Eddie Mellor who some- 
how make the time to do what’s needful 
just because they really want to. 

One pertinent observation was not 
made by your trusty reporter due, most 
likely, to lack of personal experience. 
It is that Mike has the wonderful knack 
of emphasizing by his friendly and re- 
laxed demeanor in the Chair that tennis 
is a game, after all, and not a grim life- 
or-death struggle, even in the most im- 
portant match. No player would ever 
be fooled by this into believing that his 
match would not be firmly as well as 
fairly umpired. I always feel that a 
Blanchard-conducted match will be 
played in such an atmosphere that the 
contestants will be just a bit more sports- 
manlike, the linesmen will be alert but 
not tense, and the gallery will be more 
aware of the pleasures of good tennis, 
properly officiated. 

Howard Ackerman 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


I read with interest Howard Acker- 
man’s article in the December issue. | 
think it very well written and heartily 
agree with him. I would like to add that 
when the umpire is calling the match, 
at the completion of each point he 
should mark his card, look up and call 
the score. A great many umpires call 
the score and then mark their card, 
which is wrong. In the past few years 
I have frequently called umpires’ at- 
tention to this fault; they all appreciated 
the advice and Howard, I am sure, will 
agree. 


One can also put on a score card the 
starting time and the time the match 
was completed. If the match is a best of 
five sets men’s singles, the umpire should 
make such an announcement at the start 
of the match. If, after three sets, the 
score is 2 sets to | and if both players 
wish a 10 minute rest period, the um. 
pire should make the announcement and 
then mark the card with the time the 
fourth set is to commence. If a Junior 
match goes to more than three sets, it is 
compulsory for players to take the 
rest period. In Boys’ 15 and Under 
matches, a rest period after the second 
set is compulsory if the match goes to 
three sets. 

Frank Dowling 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


* - 7 


Last January we had a visit from 
Jake’s troupe and, although I was work- 
ing up country about 200 miles away, 
a carload of us came down to see what 
we thought would be one of the finest 
matches ever—Gonzales and Hoad. But 
what a disappointment! Hoad never got 
interested enough. As a result, our Na- 
tional Association wrote to Jake and ex- 
pressed their views in no _ uncertain 
terms. What I personally dislike about 
some of these players is their tempera- 
ment. They look about as unhappy as 
they could possibly be, although they are 
getting well paid, whether they win or 
lose. I broached the subject to Mr. 
Kramer, and he more or less indicated 
that all he could do was talk to the 
players. But he is the boss. Why can’t 
he penalize them financially if no other 
method will bring results? 

T. S. Williams 
Lower Hutt, N. Z. 


* * % 


With regard to the statement that | 
was phoned in Boston for my entry by 
the USLTA, the fact is I phoned them 
because I had not received an entry 
blank and I had been working away 
from the tennis circuit. As soon as | 
realized entries were due, I phoned the 
West Side from the National Doubles. 
It was the eve of the closing date! 

Darlene Hard 
Claremont. Calif. 
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There’s no sweeter sound than the sharp, clear “PING’’ of 
Ashaway Braided Racket String. —_ 
That “PING” means it’s made stronger to string tighter 
. . smash harder . . . wear better. Ashaway Braid “‘bites’’ 
the ball more firmly, for sharper control, better cut and spin. F 
And, because it’s moisture immune, its extra liveliness 
lasts longer. yeaa 
For the finest game you can put in your racket, specify PASSIN( 
16-gauge Ashaway Pro-Fected Tournament Stringing. It | 25 YEAR 
actually costs less than any string of equal playing quality. | arouNr 
ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY | TOURNA 
Se (Ebony Spiral) EN (Green Cross) 
$ A Approximate ‘ Approximate 
i ® Tournament | Stringing Cost INS 
i }, Stringing Cost Tennis: $5 
Tennis: $7 (5 e 
(15 or 16 gauge) F esl $3 TACTICA 
=, Badminton: $4 (19 gauge) Doro 
4 (20 gauge) 
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ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. ARTH 
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Armando Vieira’s 


SOUTH AMERICAN TENNIS HOLIDAY 


February 28 - March 17 















URUGUAY 





ARGENTINA BRAZIL 








with stops in 









Montevide Buenos Aires 






Rio de Janeiro Sao Paulo 
at the at the at the at the 
Othon Palace Nogaro Hote! Alvear Plaza 






Excelsior Hotel 








Round trip from Miami, accommodations included: 
$726.80 


First class hotels, exciting tennis and planned excursions 






almost 
when 
article 


Attending a Florida party for Vaughn Monroe, the singing _ 


sensation, was Clearwater’s lovely Laura Lou Kunnen, one of Bric. 
. . ov. * 
the nation’s leading women stars. M P 


via 









REAL AIRLINES SUPER H CONSTELLATION 


Your host: Armando Vieira 






Ty. eS a 





For further information or reservations, write or phone 
Armando Vieira 

Northwood Club, Box 631, Alpha Road first ti 
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PASSING SHOTS 


by NED POTTER 


S THE DEADLINE aproaches for 
A sending in the next column and 

you rack your brains trying to 
think up something to write about, it 
almost seems like an act of Providence 
when the mail brings a letter or an 
article which furnishes the needed 
spark, Such an event occurred when the 
December WT arrived with a letter from 
Brig. Sir John Smyth, Bt., V.C., M.C., 
M.P., on the first page. It is not the 
first time the eminent Brigadier and 
tennis expert has tilted at windmills and 
it is a pleasure to have the opportunity 
to set him straight once again. 

In the first place, as I did not attend 
Wimbledon this year, I have no first 
hand knowledge of whether there were 
vacant seats in the stands on finals day. 
(By the way, isn’t there the Royal “Box,” 
the members’ “Box,” players’ “Box,” 
and press “Box,” or are they called by 
some other name like “lift” instead of 
“elevator”? My information, — there- 
fore, came from Englishmen who were 
present and who made the comments 
which I quoted. 

As to the question of whether the 
type of game played today by leading 
amateurs is really attractive, one has 
only to read the comments of a leading 
British tennis journal where it is 
stated: “The argument that spectators 
go to Wimbledon to see the best tennis 
is questionable . . .” and “He (Kramer) 
is rapidly moving to a point where the 
public will not wish any longer to watch 
amateur tennis.” Further emphasis is giv- 
en to these comments in two reports of 
the singles final .“*Thus (because of serve- 
volley tactics) the match became mo- 
notonously repetitive.’ “The average 
length of the rallies was under 3 shots 
and there were no more than half a 
dozen rallies exceeding six shots.” If 
this is interesting tennis for the spec- 
tator, I beg to disagree. 

Now we come to the question of the 
“amateur” game vs. the professional 
game. Once again, I did not see the 
Rosewall-Trabert final at Eastbourne but 
merely quoted a letter received from an 
enthusiastic spectator who wrote, “If this 
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is professional tennis, let’s have more 
of it.” Quite true, as Brig. Smyth says, 
not only Trabert and Rosewall were 
amateurs but so were all the “playing” 
pros—Kramer, Gonzales, Segura, Sedg- 
man, Hoad and the rest. But the point 
is not that they were amateurs but that, 
since becoming professionals, they have 
improved their game and so, because of 
their increased skill, play closer and 
more interesting matches. Both Trabert 
and Rosewall are far better now than 
they were as amateurs and they have a 
thousand times better ground strokes 
than Cooper and Fraser. Thus there is 
more finesse and subtlety to their game, 
although naturally the objective is still 
the net. When you look back on the 
great amateurs of the past, you will find 
that the Dohertys, Wilding, Whitman 
and Larned, to name but a few, all used 
the volley and the smash, and the great- 
est player of them all, Tilden, and his 
compatriot, Johnston, were expert vol- 
leyers. But none of these players neg- 
lected the ground strokes which are 
fundamental to the game. 

Finally, I have never predicted that 
there will be plenty of vacant seats at 
Wimbledon next year. Wimbledon is a 
tradition and no matter how poor the 
quality of play, the crowds will turn out, 
if only because it is a habit formed over 
many years. But I do predict that, as 
the leading “amateurs” each year be- 
come professionals, the standard of play 
at Wimbledon will continue to decline 
and those spectators who want to see 
the best tennis and not merely Wimble- 
don tennis, will turn in increasing num- 
bers to the professional game. 

* * * 

The USLTA Registration Program, 
which got off to a late start last year 
but which, nevertheless, resulted in 
registrations of more than 11,000 adults 
and juniors, will be greatly expanded in 
1959 with the objective of a total of 
30,000 registrations or more in view. If 
such a result is obtained, the portion of 
the fees distributed to the 15 Sections 
would be nearly double the largest sec- 
tional distribution ever made. 






Plans include an active campaign for 
re-registration of all 1958 registrants. 
which was set in motion early in No 
vember. To bring in new registrants. 
a poster and several attractive mailing 
pieces have been designed, together with 
a leaflet of instructions and suggestions 
for the sections, clubs and individuals 
to help them in obtaining registrations. 
This campaign will get 


under way around the first of the year. 
5 * * ” 


grass-roots 


Another project now under study by 
a special committee is a re-arrangement 
of the tournament schedule so that more 
of the important events will be held in 
larger population centers where more 
people can see the leading players. While 
nothing concrete can be done along 
these lines for a year or two on account 
of present commitments, it is possible 
that, in order to get television coverage 
of the semi-finals, and finals, the Nation- 
al Singles Championships may be moved 
back a week in 1959. This would give an 
extra week before the championships for 
another event, either on clay or grass, be- 
tween the dates of the Clay Court and 
Grass Court championships. 





CURING TENNIS ELBOW 


Most tennis elbow is caused by excessive strain. 
Learn how to avoid the strains which cause pain. 
Pictures with explanations plainly show what to 
avoid and best methods to use. Players who have 
previously tried all sorts of treatments are able 
to play without pain almost immediately. Your 
$3.00 refunded if you do not get substantial im- 
provement within 30 days. Ritz Ritzenberg, Tennis 
Professional, 155 Seton Trail, Ormond Beach, Fla 








“LAY-TRU” 


“PETECO” — eneen 


FAST DRYING TENNIS COURTS 


Surfacing and Top Dressings for All Types 
of Courts. 
Write for Prices, Free Folder 
C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 
5659 N. Newark CHICAGO 31, ILL. 








4 CLAY TENNIS COURTS 


Open Dec. 1 to May 1 Expert instruction 


FLORIDA KEYS 


; Islamorada Tennis Courts 
Unspoiled Tropical Isle — Fishing — Swimming 
— Skin-diving — Boating — Water-skiing, etc. 
For reservations, 
Call Betty or Hawthorne Bissell 
Teleph : Mat be—3354 











WANTED 


Tennis Counselor for top-flight Girls’ Camp 
in Maine. Four tennis courts, Ballboy Machine, 
all cultural and physical activities. 
For further information, write to: 

Mr. A. Mandelstan 

Camp Hiawatha 

40 West 72nd St. 

New York City 








WE BUY USED TENNIS BALLS 


We Pay Parcel Post 
20 to 2000 — Send for free mailing 
bag and full particulars 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. WT — Box 625, Merrick, N. Y 
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Ham Richardson (above) is ranked No. 1 


in the country for the second consecutive 
year. 


Photo, Pete Schroeder. 





Barry MacKay won tournaments this year 
on boards (Buffalo), clay (River Oaks), 
cement (Colorado) and grass (Merion) to 
earn his No. 3 rating. Photo, Max Haas. 
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THE MEN'S 


NATIONAL 


RANKINGS 


by ARTHUR KAISER 


Chairman, Men’‘s Ranking Committee 


The rankings given below must be 
determined before the end of the year 
in order that they may be published in 
The Call for the Annual Meeting on 
January 18. This means that the pre- 
liminary rankings have to be determined 
by late November. This year the meet- 
ing was held in Chicago on November 
with seven members of the commit- 
» in attendance and two others send- 
ing in their recommendations. The 
tentative recommendations here pub- 
lished were the unanimous decision of 
the seven members present after ex- 
tended discussions. 

These preliminary recommendations 
must be considered tentative because 
play in a number of other tournaments 
in the west, south and Australia, as well 
as in Davis Cup matches, will not be 
completed before the end of the year. 


23, 
te 


These results can affect the ranking, 
particularly the play in the National 


Hard Court Championships, the Sugar 
Bowl and Australia. There are some 
players who, on November 23, had not 
played in enough tournaments to quali- 
fy for a ranking. If they play in the 
Hard Courts or Sugar Bowl, they may 
earn consideration. 

The chairman of the committee for 
the last ten years, with four years as a 
member of the committee preceding his 


chairmanship, finds the rankings no 
simpler or easier this year than in 





other years. There is no slide rule for- 
mula that can be applied which will 
produce the correct results. The matches 
of all the players must be carefully 
studied and evaluated, and from this 
the players’ order in the ranking is 
determined. In making this evaluation, 
consistency and the caliber of opponents 
must receive a good deal of weight; late 
season play must be given much more 
consideration than the early tourna- 
ments. To balance the factors properly 
can be likened to walking a tight-rope. 

This year we have tentatively ranked 
50 players and have temporarily placed 
two under “Insufficient Data” and six in 
Class A. The final result tabulation may 
include more than 50 players. This was 
made possible only by ferreting out all 
information concerning the players’ 
records, some of which was obtained 
by writing to players when our own 
records were not complete. The results 
of this correspondence often developed 
important information. 

Your chairman is amply aware of the 
fact that, with the exception of the first 
two players, arguments can be made 
for every other player to rank him 
higher and, likewise, to rank him lower. 
The committee honestly considered the 
data and unanimously determined the 
following tentative ranking: 

The First Ten 

Ham Richardson is placed at 


No. 1 


January, 1959 
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TENTATIVE NATIONAL 
RANKINGS 


Men's Singles 

1. Ham Richardson, 2. Alex Olmedo, 
3. Barry MacKay, 4. Bernard Bartzen, 
5. Herb Flam, 6, Dick Savitt, 7. Sammy 
Giammalva, 8 Vie Seixas, 9. Budge 
Patty, LO. Whitney Reed, 11. Jon Doug- 
las, 12. Hugh Stewart, 13, Ron Holm- 
berg. 14. Donald Dell, 15. Chris Craw- 
ford. 16. Earl Buchholz, 17. Mike 
Franks, 18. Grant Golden, 19. Bob 
Perry, 20. Clif Mayne, 21. John Crans- 
ton, 22. Bill Quillian, 23. Tony Vincent, 
24. Gar Mulloy, 25. Jack Frost. 

26. Mike Green, 27. Kosei Kamo, 28. 
Allen Fox, 29. Bill Crosby, 30. Noel 
Brown, 31. Wade Herren, 32. Crawford 
Henry, 33. Roger Werksman, 34. Chuck 
McKinley, 35. Gerry Moss, 36. Larry 
Nagler, 37. Les Longshore, 38. Max 
Brown, 39. James Schmidt. 40. Gordon 
Davis, 41. Sid Schwartz, 42. Alan Rob- 
erts, 43. Harry Hoffmann Jr., 44. Ronnie 
Fisher, 45. Don Thompson, 46. Bob 
Bowditch, 47. Dave Harum, 48. Bill 
Parks, 49. John Brownlow, 50. Kalman 
Hettleman. 

Class A. Bert Brown, Bobby Delgado, 
Frank Froehling, John Lesch, Norman 
Perry, Eddie Sledge. 


Men’s Doubles 

1. Olmedo-Richardson, 2. Giammalva- 
MacKay, 3. Bartzen-Golden, 4. Hugh 
Ditzler-C. Mayne, 5. Mulloy-Patty, 6. 
Crawford-Harum, 7. Cranston-Douglas, 
8. Crosby-W. Reed, 9, Cranston-Lesch, 
10. Franks-Green, 11. Green-B. Perry, 
12. Dell-Henry, 13. Buchholz-McKinley, 
14. Ed Atkinson-Delgado, 15. Atkinson- 
N. Perry, 16. Fox-Schmidt, 17. Fox- 
Sledge. 

Insufficient Data. Bartzen-Giammal- 
va, Noel Brown-H. Stewart, Holmberg- 
Olmedo, MacKay-H. Stewart, Richard- 
son-Savitt, Savitt-Billy Talbert, 


Father & Son Doubles 

1. Harry Hoffman & Harry Jr., 2. 
Frank Froehling & Frank III, 3. Robert 
Bowditch & Robert Jr., 4. Ward Parker & 
Jimmy, 5. Leonard Prosser & Steve, 6. 
Fred Steinman & Kurt, 7. Harrison Row- 
botham & Harrison Jr., 8. Andrew Crane 
& Mike, 9, Harry Wolf & John, 10. Hugh 
F. Quinn & Hugh III, 11. Malcolm Hill 
& Malcolm Jr., 12. Herbert Hauck & 
Bruce, 13. Roland Negri & Barry, 14. 
John H. Pitman & John B., 15. Charles 
S. Joslin & Charles Jr., 16, Leroy Vinal 
& William, 17. Rick Whistler & John. 

Insufficient Data. Cecil Powless & 
John. 





because of his outstanding late season 
record. He lost to Bartzen three times in 
early season while defeating him once: 
he also lost to Patty and Savitt in early 
tournaments, but after June 15 he was 
beaten only by Mal Anderson in an 
excellent match and by Ulf Schmidt in 
the Nationals. He won Southampton and 
the Pacific Southwest, defeating Ander- 
son in the semi-finals and Olmedo in 
the finals. No other American has a 
comparable record in late season play. 
Alex Olmedo is placed at No. 2, again 
because of a late season record. In early 
play he was not outstanding, but with 
the start of the grass his record is better 
than any other American, with the ex- 
ception only of Richardson. After the 
clay court season, his losses to Ameri- 
can players are only to MacKay in the 
finals of Merion, to Richardson in the 
semi-finals of Orange and the finals of 
the Pacific Southwest, and to Seixas in 
the semi-finals of Westchester. He later 
defeated Vic in the Pacific Southwest. 
He had no bad losses. He won the Na- 
tional Intercollegiates and the Westerns 
and was a finalist in the Pacific South- 
west and at Merion. 

Barry MacKay (No. 3) has an out- 
standing long record and won River 
Oaks and Merion. Although he defeated 
Olmedo in the finals of Merion, he lost 
to him later at Orange and Westchester, 
which gives Alex the edge over him. 
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Barry has beaten Savitt twice and has 
wins over Seixas, Ayala and Bartzen, 
all in early season. He split with Flam 
but had losses to Heldman, Crawford 
and Franks, the last two in late season. 
These losses mar his record. 

Bernard Bartzen (No. 4) has the best 
early season record of any American, 
having defeated Richardson and Giam- 
malva three times to one, Savitt once 
and split with Olmedo. He lost to Mac- 
Kay at River Oaks and to Flam in the 
Nationals. Unfortunately he has _prac- 
tically no positive record after the Na- 
tional Clay Court Championships, which 
he won. The committee felt he could 
not be placed higher because of his 
failure to play the important tourna- 
ments leading up to the Nationals. 

Herb Flam is awarded the No. 5 
position because he has few losses and 
because he won the Southern California 
Championships in early season, defeat- 
ing Olmedo. He beat Bartzen in the 
National Championships but is placed 
below Tut and Alex because of his short 
record and because he lost to Kierbow 
and Franks in early season, Later he 
defeated Franks at Balboa. Dick Savitt 
(No. 6) has early wins over Richardson, 
Nielsen and Patty. He lost to MacKay 
twice and to Bartzen in early season, 
and he split with Giammalva. He has 
no bad losses and played a terrific 
match with Anderson at Forest Hills. 





















Dick Savitt, No. 6, is the National Indoor 

Champion, having beaten Golden, Niel- 

sen and Patty to win the title. Photo, 
Schroeder. 





Tut Bartzen’s record on clay is one of the 

best in the country. He won the National 

Clay Court singles but played only one 
grass event this year. 
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Alex Olmedo, No. 3, took the National Intercollegiate title, won the Western 






Championships over Tut Bartzen, and had a strong grass court record. Photo, Haas. 
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Budge Patty, No. 9, produced his best 

tennis in Europe. He had a weaker 

American record, although he won the 
Pacific Coast title. Photo, Schroeder. 


Sammy Giammalva (No. 7) has a 
very long record with a win over Seixas, 
a split with Savitt, and a two to one 
lead over Golden. He lost to Olmedo 
and to Richardson three times, and he 
had a one to three record with Bartzen. 
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Vic Seixas, No. 8, had a short but good 
season. He won Westchester over a 
strong field and was a quarter-finalist at 
Forest Hills. Photo, Aust. News & Info. 


S, Sanne eS 


His other losses are to Ulf Schmidt, 
Nielsen, Patty and Cranston, the last 
being his worst defeat. He was beaten 
in the finals of the National Clay Courts 
and Southampton. He failed to win any 
major tournament. Vic Seixas (No. 8) 








has a short record this year, his only 
outstanding tournament being West. 
chester, where he defeated Nielsen, 
Olmedo and Ulf Schmidt to win the 
title. He also beat Nielsen and Schmidt 
a second time. He lost to Olmedo at the 
Pacific Southwest. He has losses only 
to outstanding players. The fact that his 
record is so short precludes a higher 
ranking. 

Budge Patty (No. 9) has a very long 
record, but mostly in very early season 
and in Europe, where he always seems 
to do well. This record is clouded by 
his weaker showing in the United States, 
He won the Pacific Coast Championship 
after losing to Reed in the Nationals 
and to Douglas in the Pacific Southwest, 
which two losses would tend to place 
him below them except for the feet 
that the losses of Reed and Douglas 
were worse than Patty’s. His only out- 
standing win in three major tourna- 
ments in late season was over MacKay 
in the Pacific Coast. 

Whitney Reed (No. 10) has a long 
and spotty record, with a three to two 
split with Stewart and a one to two 
split with Olmedo. He defeated Patty, 
Flam and Ayala and had a two to one 
record with Crawford. But he has losses 
to Golden, Mulloy, Dell, Buchholz, 
Cranston and a one to two record with 
Mayne. His positive side is good, but 
his losses are poor. 


The Second Ten 

Jon Douglas (No. 11) is a newcomer 
to the national rankings and did well 
to come so close to the First Ten in his 
first year of playing serious tennis, He 
defeated Golden, Crawford, Fraser, 
Patty, Dell and Holmberg. His losses 
are to Olmedo (3), Reed, Bartzen 
(2), Richardson (3), Allen Fox and 
Stewart. His positive showing is not 
quite as good as Reed’s. Hugh Stewart, 
at No. 12, has a peculiar showing in that 
he has a win and a loss to both Fox 
and Werksman, and two wins and three 
losses with Reed. He beat Green twice 
and Douglas in a close match at River- 
side. He also beat Crawford and Buch- 
holz. His positive record is not quite 
as good as that of Douglas and hence 
he is placed just behind him. 

Ron Holmberg (No. 13) did not 
maintain the promise he showed in 1957 
when he was ranked No. 6. He lost to 
MacKay, Douglas and Henry; he de- 
feated Mulloy, Dell, Kamo, Buchholz 
and Crawford. He had no other bad 
losses. Donald Dell (No. 14) moves up 
the ladder by nine notches based on his 
long and generally good record with 
no weak losses, the worst being to Holm- 
berg. He defeated Reed, Kamo, and 
Mark, with a win over Olmedo to three 
losses. 

Chris Crawford (No. 15) was good 
enough in 1957 for only Class A. He 
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has made a big leap in the rankings 
because of his wins over MacKay, Mark, 
Mayne and Mulloy, as well as a win 
over Reed in the Pacific Southwest. 
However, he lost to Reed in two earlier 
matches. He was beaten by Holmberg 
and Douglas, both of whom are above 
him. The other losses that tend to mar 
his record are to Maxwell Brown, Bill 
Crosby and Bob Perry. Earl Buchholz 
(No. 16), a newcomer to our rankings, 
also jumped from Class A in 1957 to 
his current position. He gives promise 
of a much better record in the future. 
He has a good positive record with no 
bad losses, his weakest being to Holm- 
berg. He has defeated Reed, Werksman, 
Morea, Contreras, Pimentel, Cranston 
and Frost and has a win and a loss 
with Ulf Schmidt. Since the preliminary 
rankings were made on November 23, 
his recent excellent wins in Australia 
will surely earn him a higher position 
provided this record is maintained. 
Mike Franks at No. 17 drops two 
rungs in the ladder from 1957. He out- 
ranks Grant Golden because he has beat- 
en two players ranked higher than 
Grant’s best win, which was over Reed. 
Grant had a win as against two losses 
to Giammalva. Franks has no bad losses 
and has beaten MacKay, Flam and 
Knight. Like Golden (No. 18), his rec- 
ord is not very long with American 
players. The rankings of Bob Perry at 
No. 19 (No. 34 in 1957), Clif Mayne 
at No. 20 (Class A in 1957), John 
Cranston at No. 21 (No. 29 in 1957) 
and Bill Quillian at No. 22 follow 
logically. Quillian has fallen from No. 
10 and has not maintained his promise 
of 1957. His best wins were over Con- 
treras, Henry, Vincent, Norman Perry 
and Nielsen. He has no bad losses, but 
his positive record is not convincing. 
Tony Vincent at No. 23 drops from 
No. 21; Gardnar Mulloy at No. 24 
drops from No. 19; Jack Frost at No. 
25 was not ranked in 1957. Mike Green 
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Herbie Flam (No. 5), the Southern California titlist, played only five tournaments. 
However, he beat three players ranked above him (MacKay, Olmedo and Bartzen) 
and lost only to two players below him (Franks and Kierbow). Photo, Schroeder. 





Whit Reed, No. 10, has a long but spotty season. His record shows a number of bad 
losses, but these were balanced by wins over Olmedo, Flam and Patty. 


at No. 26 drops from No. 13. He has a 
meager record of wins against American 
players. Noel Brown at No. 30 has a 
very sparse record and drops from No. 
14. From No, 31 to No. 50 many new 
names appear. This was made possible 


only by a thorough search of the rec- 
ords of the rising players. 

Tom Brown and Glenn Bassett, as of 
Nov. 23, have insufficient tournaments 
for a ranking, but if they play in the 
Hard Court Championships they may 
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“Little 
theories of the game and the strokes 
Excellent illustrations. $3.00. 


the third 


K. CHAMPION 
Jaroslav Drobny. The forthright, amus- 
ing and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 


L. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An ex- 
traordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 


TENNIS BOOKS 


ME, 
HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf 
collection of 
poems and articles, $2.75. 


TENNIS 
Mo” 


C. TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS by 
Murphy. The newest 
instruction book. Highly recommended 


D. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95 


E. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
prominent 
coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 


F. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
diagrams 


G. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
edition of a 
popular English volume. $2.75. 


H. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
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I. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. $2.00. 


J. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written’ with 


charm and 


IN EXILE, by 
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Sammy Giammalva, No. 7, was a finalist in the National Clay Courts and at South- 
ampton. He had wins over MacKay, Bartzen and Savitt and losses to Golden and 
Cranston. Photo, George Baker. 


qualify. Some of the players listed un- 
der Class A may also earn a numerical 
ranking before the end of the year. 


The Mens’ Doubles 

Only the teams ranked at No. 2, No. 
5 and No. 10 were in the 1957 rankings. 
The No. 1 team is Olmedo and Richard- 
son on the strength of their win of the 
National Doubles and the Pacific South- 
west doubles. They did not lose a match, 
and in winning these two tournaments 
they defeated two Australian teams 
twice. They are one tournament short 
of qualifying, but under the exception 
provided for in Rule 12, they may be 
ranked if the committee is unanimous 
in their decision. 

Giammalva and MacKay have the sec- 
ond best record and are placed at No, 2. 
They move up from No. 5. Mulloy and 
Patty drop from No. 1 to No. 5, while 
Franks and Green drop from No. 3 to 
No. 10. There is little comparative data 
between the teams, but what there is 
determined our rankings. Those teams 
listed under Insufficient Data had a good 
record but have not played in enough 
tournaments to qualify for a numerical 
ranking under Rule 12. As a result of 
the Hard Court Championships, one 
more team may be added to the rank- 


ings. 


Father and Son Doubles 

Because of the change in the number 
of tournaments necessary to qualify for 
a ranking, only 17 teams are ranked 
in 1958 as compared with 31 in 1957. 
It is regrettable that there is not a 
National Father and Son Hard Courts 
in the Pacific Coast region as some of 
the fine teams there could then qualify. 

The 1957 champions, the Hoffmans, 
repeated again in 1958. The Froehlings 
moved up from No. 11 to No. 2. The 
Bowditches move from No. 4 to No. 3, 
and the Prossers from Insufficient Data 
to No. 5. The Rowbothams, who were 
No. 5 in 1957, have been pushed back to 
No. 7. The Powlesses are listed under 
Insufficient Data because they won the 
National Clay Court Father and Son 
Championship, beating the Prossers, but 
they did not play in enough tourna- 
ments to qualify numerically. 

Soon another year of rankings will 
have passed into the records. While 
most will wish that their rankings were 
higher, I assure you that your chairman 
has labored long and hard to get all 
pertinent data assembled, and your com- 
mittee has honestly striven to evaluate 
it correctly. Many of the promising 
young players will earn a better ranking 
in 1959, and that is your chairman’s 
New Year wish. 
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COURTS 
TENNIS, BASKETBALL AND VOLLEYBALL 


“Modern Design” is the keyword in construction 
at the new United States Air Force Academy 
currently under construction at Colorado Springs. 


Modern design was an important factor, too, in 
the selection of Laykold Courts at this new service 
school. Other factors that influenced the selection 
were: sound multiple-layer construction; all-weather 
playability; universal player acceptance; minimum 
maintenance; and competitive price position. 





if : 3 

If these are the qualities you want in the courts io "wee . ; 
for your home, club, school or park, get full de- sinis an Ge a Ge Gee Seated 
tails today. Just write our nearest office for your the firm of Malott & Peterson-Grundy 


copy of “Laykold Tennis Courts,” a full-color book- — of San Francisco is building sixty 





let. No charge, of course. Laykold courts 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt C 
320 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. Atlanta 8, Ga. Portland 8, Ore. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Mobile, Ala. Oakland 1, Calif. 
Baitimore 2, Md. St. Louis 17, Mo. Inglewood, Calif. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio Tucson, Ariz. San Juan 23,P.R. 


BITUMULS® Emulsified Asphalts » CHEVRON® Paving Asphalts » LAYKOLD® Asphalt Specialties 


The Fourth Annual 
ALTAMIRA TENNIS CLUB 
INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR TOURNAMENT 


arch 2 - Yarch 9, 1989 
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Levelling course in place over a portion of the court area 











1958 Winners 


Men’s Singles 1959 Program 


Budge Patty 

Men’‘s Doubles Men’s Singles 
Luis Ayala Men’‘s Doubles 
Don Candy 


Women’s Singles 
Women’s Singles 


Althea Gibson Women’s Doubles 


Women’s Doubles Mixed Doubles 
Althea Gibson 


Karol Fageros 





ALTAMIRA TENNIS CLUB 
Chacao 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
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Popular visiting players who have delighted the Aussie crowds Barry MacKay warms up on the grass at the White City courts} 
are (I to r) Italy's Nicola Pietrangeli and Orlando Sirola and shortly after his arrival in Australia. “The Bear” has anf 






Spain’s 17-year old Luis Arilla and 21-year old Andres excellent backhand, which is flat, hard and aggressive when 
Gimeno. Photos, Aust. News & Info. he is playing well. 





EMERSON WINS 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 








195 
by JIM RUSSELL 
Roy Emerson’s name emerged from the tennis pile that 
makes up the annual battle for Australian playing suprem- 
acy. He won the South Australian singles title from his 
brother-in-law, Mal Anderson, in Adelaide on Saturday, 
November 15. The wind, which had almost spoiled the 
tournament as a spectacle on previous days, was irritatingly 
present and did nothing to ease the tension that seemed to 
be building up inside Anderson. Emerson, on the other 
hand, played beautiful tennis, concentrated well and punched ns Sie 
his volleys. —— fF. T 


Anderson won the first set 6-3 and had set-points for 
both the second and third, which Emerson won 12-10, 10-8. 
At 10-all in the second, Mal netted three volleys in a row! 
In the fourth set he seemed to tire and went out tamely at 
6-2. Emerson had the edge over Anderson in court coverage 
and reflex action. As juniors, Roy was considered to be the Ashley Cooper's overhead, like all his other strokes, is com- 
better prospect by many critics, and although he has been petent and clean. No player in the amateur game today is 
taking a back seat lately, he has been quietly fitting himself more solid in all departments. 
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JACK KRAMER is proud to present the 


1959 WORLD’S PROFESSIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS TOUR 


TWO OUTSTANDING 
PLAYERS 


TO BE NAMED AT 
A FUTURE DATE 


PLUS 
LEW HOAD AND 
PANCHO GONZALES 


for the 


Lew Hoad WO > TITLE Pancho Gonzales 


1957 Wimbledon Champion World Professional Champion 


San Francisco February 20-21 Philadelphia March 

Los Angeles February 22-23 Washington, D. C. March 

Albuquerque February 24 Boston March 

New York City March 1 Detroit March 

March 3 Dallas March 
Miami Beach March 26 


Montreal 


The Kramer Tour Can Come To Your City 


For information on available dates write directly to: 


Jack Kramer 
1263 Westwood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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Ulf Schmidt stretches all the way for a wide forehand on the 

baseline. Ulf displays the traits so typical of indoor players— 

excellent reach, fast reactions and rather short strokes. Photo, 
Sydney Morning Herald. 


Ham Richardson showed fatigue after one week of Australian 

tournament play and was withdrawn from both singles and 

doubles in the Victorian Championships by Captain Jones. 
Photo, Aust. News & Info. 


for the big ones ahead. His speed around the court forced 
errors from Mal as he cut off attempted passing shots at the 
net, volleying brilliantly. He was able to race back and 
cover the lobs which his opponent had to toss a little higher 
and further with resultant errors. Even when Anderson 


20 








hit what seemed to be winners, the speedy Emerson scram 
bled them back with a will to win that delighted the gallery. 


Cooper Loses 

Biggest casualty of the tournament was Ashley Cooper’ 
defeat by Jan Erik Lundquist, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4. The day befor 
Ashley had flown 600 miles to Melbourne where he accom 
panied his fiancee, Helen Wood, to the 1958 Miss Australi 
Ball. There the winner was to be crowned by Miss Wood 
winner of the 1957 title. “Coop” returned on an early 
morning plane and a few hours later played one of the 
worst matches of his career. It took Lundquist only 7) 
minutes to win. The young Swede served very well, scoring 
frequently on aces or following up with excellent volleys. 
In the third set, Cooper served three double-faults at 4-all. 

Lundquist bowed out to Emerson in straight sets in the 
semi-finals. His serve hardly resembled the one he had 
displayed against Cooper. It was a very windy day, and 
Lundquist dispensed with the flat serve in favor of one 
with a heavy spin. The spins set up for Emerson, who 
knocked them back for frequent placements. 

Lundquist’s teammate, Ulf Schmidt, who had accounted 
for Neale Fraser in the quarter-finals, showed the same 
incapacity to play in the wind. Ulf was literally swept of 
the court by Anderson in the semi-final, 6-2, 6-1, 63 
Schmidt held his serve only three times in his twelve de 
liveries. Toward the end he even tried to serve underhand! 

The new South Australian champion, Roy Emerson, is 
one of the troupe of players becoming known as “Mitchell: 
Guinea Pigs.” Bob Mitchell, the mysterious sponsor of 
players from Melbourne, is prepared to back his theories 
of how champions should be produced with hard cash. He 
has built a stable of young players consisting of Emerson. 
Martin Mulligan and Lorraine Coghlan, as well as two of 
three lesser known boys whom he has added to his staff and 
whose conditioning and tennis training he supervises pet 
sonally. He hires Frank Sedgman to play them and to drum 
into them his vast lore of tennis know-how. 

Early-season results tended to show that this theoris 
was meddling in something he did not know enough about 
In Queensland, Emerson lost the singles title he had meritor! 
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very effective in backcourt clay play. 





jously won last year, while Mulligan didn’t play there 
because of a Mitchell edict. Mulligan, the National Junior 
Champion, sadly showed his lack of match play, which 
Mitchell’s methods had denied him, in other tourneys. But 






— by the end of the South Australian Championships critics 
raliq Were beginning to eat their words. Mulligan beat Jose 
‘ood Arilla, the sharp Spanish lad, in the Junior Boys’ semi-finals. 
arly. Then he ran into the tough, promising Queensland boy, 
the Ken Fletcher, who inflicted a humiliating defeat of 6-3, 6-1 


. 74 08 him, Fletcher was murderous on the forehand and held 
cal Mulligan to only seven points in the last six games. 

leyal However, it was early in the season and Mulligan was 
il. playing his first State title, with the three more important 
the! Meetings of New South Wales, Victoria and the Nationals 
had ahead of him. 
The Men’s Doubles 


nd : R 
a In the doubles, Mal Anderson paired with Rod Laver at 
who the request of the Davis Cup selection committee. He de- 


monstrated that, with Rose out of consideration, he is the 
nted best Australian in the country in this event. In the final he 
and Laver beat Cooper and Fraser for the second tourna- 
off ment in succession, 4-6, 6-8, 11-9, 9-7, 6-3. Barring a 
decision by the Aussie selectors equal to the mistake of 
de Separating Rosewall and Hoad in the 1953 Challenge Round, 
they could well be named as the Davis Cup pair for Aus- 
tralia in Brisbane late December. 

‘tq, In the semi-finals, Anderson-Laver beat the scratch team 
4 of Nicola Pietrangeli and Bob Howe in four sets. Nicola 
was the weak one in this match, losing his serve at least 
once in each set. In the other semi-final, Cooper-Fraser beat 
the Swedish combination of Schmidt-Lundquist by playing 
Jan Erik as much as possible. 

The South African girls, Renee Schuurman and Sandra 
Reynolds, have proved extremely popular in Australia and 
had already done quite well. In the South Australian Cham- 





pionships, Schuurman had a good win over Lorraine Cogh- 
+i lan, the latter seemingly stale after her world tour this year, 
ut but then Renee went down to Jan Lehane in the next round. 
ori Reynolds did even better, beating Mary Carter Reitano in 
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ltaly’s little Beppe Merlo displays the uneasiness he often 
feels at net. His choked forehand is useless at the barrier but 
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Chris Crawford, whose strokes get sounder each year, is 
caught hitting a backhand off the wrong foot, a stroke fault 
rarely spotted among tournament players. 
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Big Orlando Sirola gets down nicely to a low forehand, 

which he plans to hit in big rolling style. He is three feet 

inside the baseline but cannot move forward for the attack 

since he has blocked himself with his left foot. Photos, Aust. 
News & Info. 


the semi-finals and Lehane in the final, 6-4, 6-2. Jan is only 
17 and is already almost at the top of the senior tree. She 
won the Junior Girls’ final with an easy win over the title- 
holder, Jan Shearer, 6-1, 6-1. 
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Jack Crawford of Australia is the leading amateur of 1933. He 
won three of the Big Four titles, losing only in the finals at 
Forest Hills. Photo, Europeon. 


25 Years Ago 


by J. JOUBERT & C. HELDMAN 


Tilden Beats Vines in Garden 


Playing on January 10 at Madison Square Garden 
before a capacity audience of 16,000 (the largest gal- 
lery ever to witness a tennis match), Bill Tilden suc- 
cessfully defeated Ellsworth Vines in their first pro- 
fessional encounter in three straight sets. Vines was 
decidedly the underdog after the first set. He fell into 
prolonged erring periods and he played without hope 
toward the end. Every seat in the Garden was occu- 
pied, hundreds of chairs were placed on the floor, the 
aisles were crowded, and many disappointed fans 
were turned away from the doors. The curtain-raiser 
was an encounter between Vinnie Richards and Bruce 
Barnes. The match ended at 11-all to permit prepara- 
tions for the feature event. A doubles battle followed, 
with Vines and Richards beating Tilden and Frank 
Hunter quite easily. Frank had hurt his playing arm 
two days previously and was out of practice in addi- 
tion. 


Don Budge Is No. 1 Junior 


After the first six matches of their current barn- 
storming tour, Tilden and Vines were at 3-all in wins 
and losses. In Philadelphia, they played before a gal- 
lery of 5800; in Washington, D. C., 3000; in Boston, 
12,400; and in Providence, 3000. The total receipts 
at the Garden were $30,000, of which $10,000 went fer 
rental and $5250 to Vines . . . The National Junior 
rankings are out, with Don Budge at No. 1 and Gene 
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Mako at No. 2. The others in the First Ten are Jay 
Cohn, Ramsey Potts, George Ball, Ralph Burns, Bil] 
Seward, Ben Dey, Joey Abrams and Russell Ball, 
Ernie Sutter was No. 17, Don Leavens No. 19 and 
Frank Rericha No. 20. The Boys list was topped by 
Bobby Harman. Bobby Riggs was No. 2, Russell Bob. 
bitt No. 5, Bobby Low No. 7, Don McNeill No. 11 and 
Seymour Greenberg No. 17. 


George Lott Wins Miami Title 

The first tournament of the New Year, the Miami 
Biltmore Championships, was won by George Lott, 
who upset Cliff Sutter and Bitsy Grant. Grant scored 
the biggest surprise of the singles by downing Frank 
Shields in the semi-finals. Sutter and Dr. Eugene Mce- 
Cauliff won the doubles over Shields and Ricardo 
Morales ... Little Bonnie Miller of Southern Cali- 
fornia is rated No. 1 nationally in Junior Girls’ Singles, 
Behind her are Elizabeth Kesting, Frances Herron, 
Millicent Hirsch, May Doeg, Dodo Bundy, Helen 
Jones, Helen Grawn, Helen Pedersen and Patty Kil- 
martin . Queensland was a triumph for young 
Adrian Quist, who pulled the hat trick. He won the 
singles over Jack Crawford in a gruelling five-setter, 
took the doubles with Vivian McGrath, then won the 
mixed with Mrs. Westacott. 


News From France 


The French ranking list, just out, comprises some 
1800 names. They are divided into three groups for 
each sex, first, second and third series, and include 
every player entitled to a ranking in France and her 
colonies. All one needs to do to obtain a ranking in 
the lowest class is to beat three players ranked in 
this division—IF one’s club secretary sends in his 
report. This year, the central committee was unable to 
obtain any records whatsoever from the region of 
Franche-Comte ... TENNIS ET GOLF has obtained 
the opinions of the leading French players on a single 
service. Lacoste feels that players would soon adapt 
themselves to the new rule and it would not lessen 
the advantage of the server. Borotra believes it would 
practically prohibit a player from going to the net. 
Cochet says it would be a serious handicap for smaller 
players. Brugnon believes it would improve the game. 
Merlin is for it, Bernard against it and Journu for it. 


Parker Takes Junior Indoors 

The National Junior Boys’ Indoors was held at the 
7th Regiment Armory in New York City. Frank 
Parker won the Junior title over Gil Hunt after the 
latter had upset Joey Abrams in the semi-finals. Bob 
Low of Choate School took the Boys’ event over 
Melvin Lapman . . . Bill Tilden ranks the world’s 
great players as follows: Cochet, Brookes, Lacoste, 
Nusslein, Johnston, Richards, Borotra, Williams, 
Barnes and Kozeluh ... Les Stoefen beat Don Budge 
and Gene Mako in order to win the first annual South- 
ern California Indoors. The tournament was played on 
the two courts in the Ambassador Sportatorium. Jane 
Sharp took the women’s title over Violet Hope Doeg. 


Tennis Tidbits 
Samuel Gilpin is rated No. 1 in the Middle States 
section ... The Czechoslovakian rankings place 


Roderick Menzel at No. 1, followed by Ladislav Hecht 
and J. Siba .. . Fraulein Hilde Krahwinkel, a semi- 
finalist at Wimbledon last summer, has married 
Denmark’s Sven Sperling . . . The French Professional 
Association, confronted with the dictum of the FFLT 
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that it would not treat with the pros until they were 
properly organized, elected to its presidency no less a 
figure than Andre Gobert, French National Champion 
in 1911 and 1920... John Hope Doeg, former National 
Singles Champion, became an American citizen. John, 
who is 24 years old, is a native of Mexico. His parents 
were British. 


An Undesirable Precedent 

Millicent Hirsch of New York won the National 
Girls’ Indoors at the Longwood Covered Courts by 
beating Virginia Hollinger of Dayton, Ohio. The de- 
fending champion, Helen Grawn, failed to get as far 
as the semi-finals, and her defeat had some of the 
elements of tragedy about it. Helen came up against 
Miss Hollinger in the third round. The latter started 
to work on Grawn’s vulnerable backhand and took the 
first set 6-4. Then Helen warmed up to the battle 
and proceeded to run Virginia from side to side until 
the Dayton girl was at the point of collapse. The usual 
rest period was therefore extended from the legal 10 
minutes to 40 minutes, and this with the consent, vocal 
or tacit, of the officials, the principals and their fathers. 
Perhaps the distance which both girls had travelled 
to engage in the event motivated the officials in estab- 
lishing this undesirable precedent. Plucky Virginia 
saved two match points and won the match at 8-6 in 
the third; Miss Grawn’s defeat was far from an 
ignoble one. 


Easterners Dominate Rankings 


Of the 29 men who received a national ranking in 
1933, 13 are from the East, 6 from the Pacific Coast, 5 
from the South, 3 from the Southwest and 2 from the 
Midwest. The representatives are as follows: EAST— 
Shields, Wood, Mangin, Van Ryn, Hall, Alonso, Bell, 
Murphy, McCauliff, Bowden, Bowman, Jacobs, Gilpin. 
PACIFIC COAST—Stoefen, Gledhill, Tidball, Mako, 
Coughlin, Culley. SOUTH—Sutter, Grant, Bryan, 
Buxby, Hines. SOUTHWEST—Allison, McDiarmid, 
Kamrath. MIDWEST—Parker, Lott ... Helen Jacobs, 
the No. 1 player in the country, was selected “the out- 
standing woman performer of 1933” by U. S. sports 
writers and editors. Miss Jacobs received 64 votes 
while Virginia Van Wie, the national golf champion, 
got 48 votes. Other players mentioned in the balloting 
were Helen Wills Moody, 3 votes; Alice Marble, 2 
votes; and Sarah Palfrey, 1 vote. 


The National Professional Indoors 

Ten players were added to the national women’s 
ranking list in the Call for the USLTA Annual Meet- 
ing. They are as follows: Agnes Lamme, Mae Ceur- 
vorst, Mrs. Henry C. Brunie, Anne Townsend, Mar- 
jorie Sachs, Norma Taubele, Kay Winthrop, Bonnie 
Miller, Dorrance Chase, Mrs. DeLloyd Thompson and 
Caroline Hirsch . . . Ricardo Tapia won the Mexican 
Men’s Singles title over Alphonso Unda. Marjorie 
Brooke took the women’s event over Maria Tapia... 
Bill Tilden won the National Professional Indoor 
championships held at the Penn Athletic Club in Phila- 
delphia without the loss of a set. The draw was marred 
by the failure of Karel Kozeluh and Hans Nusslein to 
compete, although they were in the country and 
entered. The last four in the singles—Tilden, Vinnie 
Richards, Bruce Barnes and Frank Hunter—played a 
round robin event to decide winner and runner-up. The 
losing quarter-finalists were Emmet Pare (beaten by 
Tilden), George Jennings (beaten by Hunter), Charlie 
Wood (beaten by Richards) and Russell Harned 
(beaten by Barnes). 








Joining Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Allison of Texas is Frank Parker's 

famous coach, Mercer Beasley (right). Frankie won the Junior 

Indoor Championships by beating Gil Hunt in the final. Photo, 
European. 
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Their record proves it... you're 
always ahead when you buy 
these nets. For real value in ten- 
nis nets...for nets that are made 
to hang straight and true and 
last and last—choose “Gold 
Medal Champion” or “Invin- 
cible” Tennis Nets—products of 
The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 
specialists in net making for 
more than a century. 
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Familiar sight on the Junior Circuit is the Hoxie station wagon, bringing a large contingent of Hamtramck players to a tournament. 


(L to r, back row) June Stack, Mrs. Hoxie, Phyllis Saganski, Joyce Pniewski, Lynn Kernwein, Virginia Hesse, Virginia Dykes, Joyce 
Kowal, Gwen McEvans; (front row) Jane Josphey, Julie Heldman, Karin Lukk and Carrie Heldman. 


WOMAN OF THE YEAR 


Jean Hoxie Wins Mary Chess Award 


Three years ago, a boy who had pre- 
viously been in trouble on_ several 
occasions was standing before a judge 
at Juvenile Court in Detroit, Michigan. 
The charge was armed robbery. He 
would probably have been sent to 
prison for one to ten years if someone 
had not come to his defense. A kind- 
faced woman stood up and asked the 
judge if she might say a few words. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Hoxie,” smiled 
the judge. 

“Your Honor, he isn’t a bad boy,” 
said Mrs. Hoxie, speaking so rapidly 
that the judge had to bend forward to 
catch all the words. “He has just never 
had a chance. I’d like to take him into 
my house for a year, and | will guar- 
antee his behavior.” 

The boy moved into the Hoxie home 
and within a few weeks he had all the 
attributes of the typical Hoxie youngster. 
He looked clean and well scrubbed, 
he practiced on the wall every morning, 
and he played ten to twelve sets of ten- 
nis a day. At the end of three months, 
he had acquired the good manners that 
are a trade-mark of the Hoxie kids and 
his tennis had improved considerably. 
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When the first year was over, he had a 
“B” average in school and had hopes of 
making the tennis team the following 
year. Three years later he had made the 
grade with the Hoxies, for he had en- 
tered a university on an athletic schol- 
arship. 

The boy is one of several hundred 
Hoxie proteges who live in a Polish 
suburb of Detroit called Hamtramck. 
Many of the parents are factory workers, 
some own small stores, one is a bar- 
tender and a few are alcoholics or dead- 
beats. There are another hundred Hoxie 
proteges scattered all over the country 
who are graduates of the Hoxie Tennis 
House. The parents of these children are 
investment bankers, television _ stars, 
magazine publishers, and business and 
professional men. The latter children 
come to the Hoxies for the summer only. 
At the end of a month, they have ac- 
quired the “Hoxie” veneer and it is 
impossible to tell them from the Ham- 
tramck division. All are immaculate, 
polite and friendly. 

Jean and Jerry Hoxie have no chil- 
dren of their own. In the summer they 
have 20 little ones living in their home, 





all tennis addicts; in the winter, there | 
are never less than one and often two 
house guests. Three years ago, a small | 
boy who couldn’t speak a word of Eng. | 
lish left Colombia to spend a year with 
the Hoxies. He was 14 years old and 
very shy. Mrs. Hoxie had seen him 
ballboying in Bogota and had invited 
him to stay with her. He arrived sad 
and frightened, his only possessions be- 
ing one pair of jeans, an extra shirt and 
a pair of pajamas. Mrs. Hoxie thought 
the pajamas were too long, so she took 
a scissors and snipped them off to Ber- 
muda length. The other Hoxie children 
“adopted” the little boy, and pretty 
soon he was whipping off snappy Ameri- 
can phrases such as ,“Ay! Pacho! you 
dope!” or “I theenk I beat heem next 
time.” He rapidly improved his ground- 
strokes and developed a bigger serve. 
Pretty soon the little fellow, whose name 
is Pacho Castillo, developed into one of 
the best players in the country in his 
age group. He has been a Hoxie “house 
guest” for three years. 

All youngsters pay for the privilege 
of working with the Hoxies. The fee for 
many a Hamtramck boy is a nickel a 
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lesson. For this stipend, provided he is 
playing well, he may be sent with all 
expenses paid to tournaments in Chi- 
cago. Louisville, Kalamazoo, Ottawa, 

Miami Beach and even Forest Hills. 

Most of the money for the trips comes 
out of the Hoxies’ pockets. On their 
tours, the children travel comfortably 
but not lavishly, they stay at motels that 
are clean but not luxurious, and they 
eat well but not extravagantly. A’ boy 
can order whatever he wants on the 
menu, provided he eats every bit of it. 

For the summer guests this sometimes 
provides a bit of a problem. Their par- 
ents pay a rate comparable to that of 
a good camp, but the youngsters only 
get to play in the various State tourna- 
ments by earning the privilege on the 
tennis court. Several of the children 
have only a hazy idea of the value of 
money when they first arrive. One eve- 
ning a small boy picked up the phone to 
make a collect call to his parents in 
New York, 

“Why are you phoning them, Son- 
ny?” said Mrs. Hoxie, who had tem- 
porarily forgotten the boy’s name. 

“They forgot to send me my allow- 
ance this week.” 

“And how much is your allowance?” 

“A dollar.” 

“That phone call will cost them $1.25 
so hang up and write them a letter 
instead.” 

During the first days of the summer, 
the little visitors will often overestimate 
their appetite. One 13-year old or- 
dered a magnificent breakfast. He 
polished off a glass of orange juice, a 
bowl of cereal and a plate of bacon and 
eggs, but he slowed down when the 
waffles arrived. 

“Sonny,” said Mrs. Hoxie sternly, 
“you are wasting food!” 

His mother may have said that to him 
a hundred times, but when Mrs. H. said 
it, it stuck. She is a warm-hearted, lov- 
ing woman who will absent-mindedly 
hug little Billy and call him John. Her 
spacious home was made for children, 
and she will frequently join them in a 
relay race up the stairs. One little girl 
once finished a summer without earning 
a trophy. Mrs. Hoxie bought one and 
had it engraved “With Love and Affec- 
tion.” Several children were the recipi- 
ents of surprise birthday parties. But the 
best present she can ever give them is a 
can of new balls. This signifies the high- 
est award for effort. 

The Hoxie children are unmistakeable 
at a tournament. A large station wagon 
arrives at the club containing a dozen 
children. They clamber out of the car, 
greet the friends they met at other tour- 
naments, then gradually circle back to 
Mr. Hoxie, who meantime has been ar- 
ranging courts on which to practice. If 
there is only one available court for his 
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During a recent trip to South Africa, Mrs. Hoxie visited a Sengalese tribe and used 
the opportunity to promote her favorite sport. 
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(Above) Jerry Hoxie hands out a half-dozen balls for indoor wall practice to (I to r) 

Pacho Castillo, Jerry Podesek and Ray Senkowski. Photo, Jarocki. (Below) Little 

Terry Manamara accompanied “Mrs. H” on her eighth trip abroad, where she gave 
clinics in South Africa, Egypt, Italy and Spain. Photo, Pan American. 
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The snow is on the ground, but that doesn’t faze the Hoxies or pupils Peaches 
Bartkowicz (left), age 8, and Virginia Dykes, age 10. Peaches set a record for her age 
group by hitting 341 forehands against the wall without missing. Photo, Jarocki. 








No pupil is too young, says Mrs. Hoxie, who starts her youngsters at 5 or 6. (L to r) 
Chris Webb, Chuck Bingham, Pokey Fitzgerald, Didi Holmes and “Mrs. H”. Photo, 
Detroit News. 


group, he will see that everyone gets at 
least one set. 

“Senkowski,” he says, “you play with 
Bartkowicz against Saganski and Drez- 
dowski.”’ Senkowski, whose first name is 
Ray, won the National Boys’ title two 
years ago. “Peaches” Bartkowicz, who is 
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8, was the youngest player to enter the 
the National Girls’ Indoor Champion- 
ships last year. Phyllis Saganski, a love- 
ly looking blonde, is one of the coun- 
try’s leading Juniors. Francine Drez- 
dowski, who is 14, has only been playing 
for a year but reached the finals of the 


Detroit Novice Tournament, where the 
entry exceeded 3,000 players. 

These rolling Polish names can strike 
terror in the heart of a seeded oppon. 
ent. The magic word “Hamtramck” has 
an immediate effect on tournament com. 
mittees. Mr. Hoxie last year brought a 
group of six to the Orange Bowl. Five of 
them were “name” players but the sixth 
was an unknown. The Committee, on 
the basis of the fact that this sixth girl 
hailed from Hamtramck, seeded her 
third in the 13 and Unders. It turned 
out later that she had never played a 
tournament before in her life! 

The summer guests are given nick- 
names within a week of their arrival. 
Bob Hamm, Marmee Fry, Pete Gross. 
man and Johnny Neuberger were known 
as Hamburger, Fryburger, Grossburger 
and Newburger. More often than not, 
Mr. Hoxie will say, “Peaches and Tiger, 
you play together against Princess and 
Buggsie.” 

Tennis is never played haphazardly in 
Hamtramck. The 20-odd youngsters who 
stay at the Hoxie House in the summer 
eat their breakfast and then pile in the 
cars to head for the courts. Upon their 
arrival, each child has to hit a certain 
number of balls against the wall with- 
out missing. A beginner may have to hit 
only 10 forehands, while an advanced 
player may be required to hit 20 drop- 
shots. Matches are then assigned. Jerry 
Dubie plays one set against Dick Potter 
while Had Asiel is selected to team up 
with Pete Wallace against Johnny O’Sul- 
livan and Virginia Hesse. Then Had 
plays Boys’ Doubles and Pete a set of 
singles. At the end of the day, they have 
generally played 10 sets of singles and 
doubles. 

“Isn't that too 
worried mother. 

“Heck, no,” corrected her son. “It’s 
too little!” 

Adults who wander down to the courts 
are enlisted by the Hoxies for matches 
against the children. When a “name” 
player comes to town, he is swiftly driv- 
en to the courts and assigned to play a 
half-dozen youngsters. 

The children rapidly learn responsi- 
bility. Two of the Hoxie girls had just 
lost in the Western Girls’ Champion- 
ships. They decided to go back to Ham- 
tramck where there was plenty of prac- 
tice instead of waiting around the 
tournament for courts that were never 
available. One of the little girls, who 
was 12, phoned her mother to say that 
she was taking the bus from Middle- 
town, Ohio, to Hamtramck, Michigan. 

“You're not going by yourself!” said 
the mother in surprise. 

“Oh, no,” replied the little one. “I’m 
going with Peaches (age 8) ” 

Two other boys, age 14 and 15, re- 
ceived permission from Mr. Hoxie to 


much?” asked one 
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the leave the Western Championships early, 
since they had already been defeated, 
rike | and to return to Detroit. They went 
pons | from Champaign, III., to Hamtramck by 
has way of Chicago. They found themselves 
‘om- in the Windy City at 2 A.M. and fended 
ht a | for themselves for two hours until they 
eof | could get a bus for Detroit. When the 
ixth | father of one of the boys heard the story, 


on he decided that from then on his son 
girl was perfectly capable of flying home by 
her himself from Detroit to New York, then 
ned | making the necessary connections from 


da | LaGuardia Airport to his house in West- 
chester. 


ick- The Hoxie home is a very impressive 
val, mansion in one of Detroit’s best sec- 
OSS- tions. The Hoxies have several acres of 
wn | sloping grass on the waterfront, and 
‘ger the rooms are spacious and delightfully 
not, | furnished. A youngster on his first visit 
yer, | may get a mistaken impression. One boy 
and | said, as he saw the mirror in the mag- 


nificent entrance hall, “Where's the but- 
yin | ler?” Mrs. Hoxie replied, “You're look- 
vho | ing at him right now!” 

ner | ~ The end of the day at the Hoxies is a 
the | pleasant sight. The children, not yet 
eir | drooping despite 10 sets of tennis, The warm hearts and generosity of the Hoxies have resulted in unlimited tennis 
ain | emerge from the shower rooms with opportunities for City of Hamtramck children. Their proteges have won over 40 





ith- | their hair neatly pasted down, their faces national titles, and through their tennis prowess all but three have earned college 
hit | well scrubbed and their clothes im- educations. Photo, Eva Briggs. 

ced | maculate. One boy who overzealously 

op- | wet his hair has water dripping from it 

rry | onto his shirt. Another has a smudge of 


iter | lipstick on his cheek where Mrs. Hoxie, 
up | succumbing to her natural exuberance, 
ul- | kissed him. They are hungry and thirsty, COURT ¢cosTs CUT 
lad | and they are heading for a restaurant 
of | for their evening meal. The food bill 

ave | for dinners alone runs over $1,000 a 

ind | month. The cost of balls is another huge te Whalou 


expense, for six courts are kept busy 


ye | for eight hours a day, seven days a week, 
and used balls eventually wear out. 7 ee T o 
it’s The Hoxies run tennis in Hamtramck = 
not for profit but because they can’t 
rts | help it. The worst that can be said of 
res | them is that they suffer from over-gen- TT NES cou RTS 


e erosity. They get the support of the city 


iv- | for a certain amount of the travel of the CONSTRUCTION rem RESURFACING 


/a | Hamtramck youngsters; the Hoxies sup- 
ply the difference. If Mrs. H. sees a 


si | child with @ torn shirt, she buys him a | NEW DOLLAR SAVING CONSTRUCTION METHOD 
n- | Kept stealing the underclothes of the | brings you THE FINEST COURTS AT THE lowest cost. 














m- | kept stealing the underclothes of the 

m- | other children because her own were so 

ac- | ragged. Instead of scolding the child If you are interested in new court construction (all types) or the 
he | Mrs. Hoxie bought her a new wardrobe. resurfacing of all types of existing courts contact us for the latest 
er Mr. H. has the same warm-hearted and finest in materials and methods. 


ho | nature as his wife. He is proud of his 


lat | children. He is also extremely proud of 

le- | his wife. “She’s a fine woman,” he says. MAINTENANCE and NON-MAINTENANCE COURTS 
: When someone compliments him on one 
id | of his proteges, he explains, “That’s 


























| Mrs. Hoxie’s work!” Tru-Top Tru-Top 
m When Jean Hoxie received the Mary P. O. Box 21 Tel. Jacksonville EXbrook 8-9907 P.O. Box 5834 
Chess Award as Woman of the Year, New Canaan, Jacksonville 7, 
Connecticut Florida 


‘e- | the happiest man in the world was her 
to | husband. 
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Instruction 


TACTICAL TIPS 


No game is complete without the drop 
shot. It is vitally important in junior 
and women’s tennis, but it is a stroke in 
which I only became proficient after | 
was out of the Juniors. Its value is in 
change of pace. It enables you to ge! 
your opponent out of position even if 
you may not be able to win the point 
outright. 

Every complete player has both a de- 
fensive and an aggressive lob in his 
repertoire. They are used variously in 
both doubles and singles by players of 
great skill. Maureen Connolly alternated 
down-the-line and crosscourt passin 
shots with beautiful lobs controlled by 
spin that bounced inches from the base- 
line. Margaret du Pont feels her strong- 
est doubles shot is a forehand lob down 
the opponent’s alley. Althea Gibson ex- 
ecuted three perfect lobs in one game 
to swing the balance in her favor in the 
third set of the National Women’s 
Singles final against Darlene Hard in 
1958. 

There is nothing more important in 
a service than placement. A cannonball 
is fine if it goes in 70% of the time, but 
there is nothing more foolish nor energy- 
consuming than wild, hard serves that 
never go in. All players must learn to 
serve wide to the backhand, down the 
middle and wide to the forehand. In 
singles it is better to serve consistently 
to the backhand and save that “wide-to- 
the-forehand” shot to catch your op- 
ponent unawares. Mercer Beasley de- 
veloped targets for his pupils which he 
placed at strategic points in the service 
court. Doris Hart could knock them 
over rezularly. With conscientious serv- 
ice practicing, a junior can learn to hit 
the target at least 50% of the time. 

Experiment on receiving service by 
varying your position in relation to the 
baseline. For a high-kick serve you may 
wish to stand one to three feet inside the 
baseline; against a hard serve you may 
step as much as two or three feet back. 
Your decision, of course, will depend 
upon the surface. I stand in closer on 
grass, farther back on clay, and near the 
baseline on cement. This is because the 
faster surface requires a more aggres- 
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by DOROTHY KNODE 


sive return. On the slower clay, con- 
sistency is the most important factor. By 
standing back you allow yourself a great- 
er margin of safety, and if your return 
goes deep your opponent cannot pos- 
sibly take advantage of the fact that you 
are standing so far back; on grass your 
opponent could be at net in time to block 
off the return. 

Play doubles as much as you can. 
Learning to volley in doubles makes 
volleying in singles far easier. Always 
come in on your first serve; come in on 
your second serve if you have enough 
confidence to know that you have a bet- 
ter than 50° chance of winning the 
point. Once you learn to volley well, you 
may be able to come in on all second 
serves. The failing of many juniors in 
hitting the first volley is that, in their 
attempt to get to the net fast, they are 
still moving as they hit the ball, thus 
being caught off balance. Run in behind 
your serve but come to a complete stop 
so that you can be in balance for the 
volley. 

When rallying, try to hit the ball on 
the first bounce. This will improve your 
footwork and will keep you alert and on 
your toes, Walk fast to pick up the ball. 
Make the whole operation of rallying a 
fairly vigorous one. Never loaf once you 
step onto the court. Be alert so that you 
are meeting the ball instead of finding 
the ball jumping up at you before you 
are ready. 

Practice a hundred serves either be- 
fore or after playing, whichever is more 
convenient. Never serve without think- 
ing and never rush yourself so that you 
lose precision. Try the three different 
services—the slice, the American twist 
and the reasonably flat. Against certain 
players you will find that variation in 
serves is extremely effective. 

Use the backboard to learn strokes 
and to learn consistency. Any player 
should be able to hit a hundred fore- 
hands and a hundred backhands against 
the wall. You can even practice volley- 
ing against it, and this will speed your 
reflexes. 

Don’t be ashamed about not trying to 
win points outright. Don’t be ashamed to 


lob, because it wins points, or to return 
an excellent lob by letting it bounce 
and taking it as a ground stroke. Have 
the courage to play the right shot at the 
right time. If you get a short ball, never 
baby it. Move in behind it and _ hit 
crisply. Once you are at the net, never 
run back unless you are chasing a lob. 
Caution may pay off, but timidity will 
cost you many matches. 

Vary your game to keep an opponent 
off balance. Learn to disguise your shots, 
sometimes hitting to the open court and 
sometimes to the spot from which your 
opponent is moving. A hidden forehand 
will be an outright placement, even 
though the player may be only a foot 
away, if he is moving in the wrong di- 
rection. Two great tacticians are Doris 
Hart and Margaret du Pont. Both pos- 
sess complete games. Doris is a master 
of the drive as well as of chops and 
spins. Both girls were so versatile that 
they won as decisively on the clay of 
Roland Garros as on the perfect turf 
at Wimbledon. 

On your bad days change your game 
to correct the deficiencies. Slow up or 
speed up. If you are too stroke-con- 
scious, try hitting out freely; if you 
have been hitting wildly, slow down and 
try for consistency. Never rush yourself 
when you are losing; make sure you 
are more on your toes than ever before. 
Players who are off their game are 
slightly sluggish on their feet. The so- 
lution, then, is to be more alert than 
ever. Start your wind-up earlier, get 
to the ball faster, get back into position 
more quickly, and run better than you 
ever have before. These bad days are 
the crises in the life of a tournament 
player. With experience you learn to 
battle successfully against discourage- 
ment and to remain collected in every 
situation. 

When you play against an opponent 
who is far better than you, don’t try 
to blast him off the court. You will only 
lose faster. Play your own game. Try 
to get to the ball more quickly, to hit 
with depth when he is on the baseline, 
to keep your eye on the ball when your 
opponent is at net and to play within 
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your Own capacity. Sad to say, most 
juniors who come up against top senior 
players over-hit to such an extent that 
neither gets any enjoyment out of the 
match, 

When you play against an opponent 
who is considerably weaker than you, 
hit for deep, clean placements but don’t 
slux wildly at the ball. Practice your 
net game by coming in on good ap- 
proach shots deep to the backhand. 
Stroke smoothly and hit crisply. Show 
how well you can play, and never be 
sloppy in your approach to the ball. 

Your most difficult practice matches 
will be against players who are your own 
speed. Here you can never afford to give 
a point away: it may mean the match. 
Timidity or fear of losing may result 
in your stroking awkwardly or your 
failure to come up and meet the ball. 
Concentration, fight and smooth coordi- 
nation are absolute necessities. 

Learn to pace yourself, particularly in 
extreme heat. Don’t warm up too long 
just before the match, don’t sit out in 
the hot sun since it will sap your energy, 
and don’t watch another match too long 
since it may affect your vision adverse- 
ly. Drink water temperately during the 
match to maintain your liquid balance, 
but avoid getting water-logged. 

Learn to play the big points. In a 
long match you may not run for a drop- 
shot at 40-0 on your opponent’s serve, 
but you must automatically go for it at 
30-40. 

Always change a losing game and 
never change a winning one. Two years 
ago I played Darlene Hard in the semi- 
finals of Wimbledon. I had determined 
before the match to lob and to keep her 
on the baseline. She consistently put 
away all of her overheads, but instead of 
changing my tactics I continued to lob 
and lose. My game is not versatile 
enough to go from back-court to net 
play against a good player, but each of 
us has enough variety to alter the tac- 
tics when the prospect looks dim. Quite 
often I have been able to cut down on 
my errors by better concentration, to 
soften up or to increase my pace, or to 
vary a deep game with short, wide cross- 
courts, 

Observe better players whenever you 
can. Imitation may well turn out to be 
your best teacher. Take advantage of the 
appearance of Althea Gibson to study 
her grace on the court and fluidity of 
movement. Watch Sally Moore for the 
precision of her fine groundstrekes, Dar- 
lene Hard’s bounciness can serve as a 
lesson for all juniors. Jeanne Arth 
shows exceptionally good concentration, 
and Mimi Arnold a great will to win. 
You can watch a classical stroke artist 
for tips on technique, but don’t over- 
look these other vital factors which de- 
note the champion. 
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Pepsi-Cola salutes 


ORANGE BOWL TENNIS WITH 
AN INTERNATIONAL TWIST 


The flags of many nations will fly at the 
Orange Bow! Junior Tennis Champion- 
ships in December at the Flamingo Park 
Tennis Center in Miami Beach, Florida. 
Some 16 countries are expected to send 
their top two juniors to compete in the 
Orange Bowl Junior Cup Matches, to 
be held for the first time this year. The 
United States Lawn Tennis Association 
will select the two United States en- 
trants for the tournament, which will 
run from December 31 to January 4. 

The Cup Matches will follow the 
twelfth annual Orange Bowl 
Boys and Girls Championships sched- 
uled for December 24-31. Termed “The 
Junior Wimbledon of the World” by 
tennis aficionados, the traditional Jun- 
ior Championships have been stepping 
stones for some of our most prominent 
international 


Junior 


contemporary stars of 
senior competition. Among those who 


have won Orange Bowl Junior titles are 


Ham Richardson, Karol Fageros, Chris 


Crawford, Maria Bueno, Mary Ann 
Mitchell, Carlos Fernandes and Ear] 
Buchholz. 


Tournament Chairman Edward Herr an- 
ticipates that this year’s Boys and Girls 
competition will see the establishment 
of new records for the number of en- 
tries and the number of states repre- 
sented. 

In recognition of the encouragement of 
tennis and sportsmanship inherent in 
the Orange Bowl Junior Champion- 
ships, D. Ballin Smith, Manager of the 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company of Miami, 
in behalf of the world-wide Pepsi-Cola 
organization, will salute the event by 
presenting a plaque to tournament offi- 
cials. The tribute typifies the continuing 
support of friendship-building sports ac- 
tivities by Pepsi-Cola bottlers through- 


out the world. 





Action a-plenty is expected at the Flamingo Park courts in Miami Beach, where the Orange Bowl Junior 


Championships, the Orange Cup Matches and the Good Neighbor Ch 


lly played. 
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Bunny Austin of England writhes in pain in the fifth set of his Davis Cup match against Daniel Prenn of Germany. Photo, Max 


Haas. 


OUT OF THE MIRE 


by EDWARD C. POTTER 


ITH TILDEN’S DEPARTURE from the amateur 
W cn: at the close of the 1930 season, the United 
States was compelled to start from scratch to develop 
a Davis Cup team capable of offering an effective challenge 
to the French holders. John Doeg, winner of the American 
title in 1930, was not available. The next three ranking 
players, Frank Shields, Wilmer Allison and Sidney Wood, 
together with two outstanding doubles experts, George Lott 
and John Van Ryn, formed the nucleus of the team. Allison, 
then in his twenty-eighth year, was the oldest and Sidney 
Wood, just turned twenty, was the youngest. Lott had played 
doubles in the 1928 Interzone final with John Hennessey 
and was the second singles player, with Tilden, in 1929 
and 1930. Van Ryn and Allison had played both singles and 
doubles in the American Zone ties of 1929 and together 
were the United States doubles team in the Challenge 
Rounds of 1929 and 1930. Neither Shields nor Wood had 
ever played in a Davis Cup tie until 1931. 
In the first American Zone tie of 1931, Allison and Shields 
played the singles and Shields and Wood the doubles. In 
the final tie with Canada, Shields and Wood played all five 


30 





matches. That year there was an American Inter-Zone Round 
in which the United States met Argentina. Again Shields 
and Wood handled all the matches except one in which Cliff 
Sutter, No. 5 in the ranking, beat Robson on the third day. 
Lott and Van Ryn were sent to Paris to take part in the 
French Championships, where they won the doubles. Shields 
and Wood, accompanied by Captain Eugene Dixon, sailed 
directly for Wimbledon. Neither was considered even an 
outside choice for the title. 

Cochet, despite his illness, was the favorite. But his early 
defeat in 1930 had taught him nothing. He was as confident 
and nonchalant as ever. He neglected to take into account 
the idleness his grippe had imposed on him. He took only 
light practice. His strokes were uncertain and carried little 
sting. He hoped a few easy matches in the early rounds 
would bring him to form. His first opponent was Nigel 
Sharpe, a steady if not brilliant Englishman. Sharpe went 
about his work with little respect for Cochet’s eminence. He 
won an easy victory. 

But this win over the great French magician was little 
consolation to Englishmen who, since 1909, had watched one 
foreigner after another win the All-England championship. 
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Nevertheless, as the later rounds were played, they had the 
satisfaction of seeing one of their men in the quarter-final 
and another in the semi-final. Both were beaten by the 
Americans, and in the other semi-final Shields met Borotra, 
who had just won his second French title at Auteuil. The 
American led two sets to one. Borotra was just starting one 
of his famous comebacks. Shields fell and twisted his ankle. 
The continuous play rule was forgotten. Shields had a 
twelve minute respite for massage. When they resumed, 
Borotra was no longer hot. It was another all-American final, 
Dixon refused to let Shields risk further injury. Wood won 
by default. Lott and Van Ryn beat Cochet and Brugnon in 
the doubles, It seemed as though nothing but an earthquake 
could stop the Americans from taking home the Cup. 

Officials of the L.T.A. smiled grimly as they watched the 
alien procession taking away their historic trophies. Beneath 
a stoic exterior new hope was beginning to surge in their 
breasts. There comes a day, even for the most benighied. 
They hoped that when that day dawned, it might not be just 
a tiny ray of light through the mists. They dared not whisper 
their hope that it would come in a burst of sunshine which 
would burn up the defeats and humiliation of past years. 

As far back as 1928, its first presage peeped over the 
horizon. But there had been many such before. Invariably 
they had been swallowed up in darker clouds, This time 
there was more than a promise. There was an omen. A 
Cambridge freshman, in his first year of major competition, 
had reached the hard court and Queens covered court finals. 
“Bunny” Austin was a student at the University which pro- 
duced the Dohertys and Wilding. His styie was in the purest 
tradition of these masters. He was of medium height, like 
Laurie. He was lean and frail like Reggie. He was a cricketer 
as well as a tennis player like Wilding. 

Austin’s father was his first coach. He began to play at 
six. He won the public schools championship for four years 
while he was at Repton. He was junior champion in 1922. 
He entered Cambridge in the fall of 1925 and soon gave up 
cricket. He won the Middlesex and South of England 
championships in 1927 and captained the Cambridge varsity 
in 1928. He was ready for his first taste of international 
competition. 

England’s best player in 1929 was Dr. Colin Gregory. He 
would have been a champion if he had not worked harder 
at his profession than at his strokes. Austin bettered 
Gregory's performance in the preliminary rounds of the 
Davis Cup. He won five out of six matches. He was the first 
Englishman in six years to reach the semi-final at Wimble- 
don. Then, in the European Zone final at Berlin, occurred 
an episode which halted his progress and came near ending 
his hopes of bringing England back to the top. 

The Germans won the two opening singles, but Gregory 
and Collins brought England back into the running by win- 
ning the doubles. Austin opened the third day’s play against 
Prenn. His beautiful and accurate stroking won the first set. 
Prenn won the next two and Austin equalized in the fourth. 
Here he felt the first twinges of his enemy, cramp. He 
struggled to overcome it but was no longer able to match 
the ox-like resistance of the Pitiless Prenn. The German ran 
him about unmercifully and reached 5-1 before Austin, 
suffering great pain, had to abandon the struggle. 

Even if Austin had not had this weakness, his fluent 
strokes alone would not have been enough to pull England 
out of the mire. Another of Austin’s calibre was needed. 
Just when the hopes which Austin had aroused were about 
to fade, a new meteor burst in the sky. 

A few days over a month before Gore won his last Wim- 
bledon Championship, a boy was born at the home of a 
humble artisan in Stockport, Lancashire. Before Fred Perry 
was well grown, his father had become a Labor member of 
parliament and was installed in the London suburb of 
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Ealing. When Fred was going on nineteen the game of ping- 
pong, which had had a passing vogue many years before, 
was revived and ballyhooed into prominence under the 
more refined name of table tennis. Fred took to it and soon 
became proficient at it. He found that his quick reflexes and 
manual deftness permitted him, by taking the ball on the 
rise, to get the better of his more lethargic rivals. 

Perry was a husky, athletic youngster. He was not satisfied 
with an indoor game, no matter how many prizes he could 
win at it. Ealing is a hive of tennis courts, public and 
private. He soon learned to handle the heavier racket with 
something like the dexterity with which he caressed the 
celluloid pellet of the table game. His form was far from 
classic but he had lots of speed and eagerness. He succeeded 
in winning the Middlesex junior doubles in 1928. This 
opened his father’s eyes to the social standing of a champion 
tennis player. He saw to it that his son had competent 
teachers. His early faults were corrected. His native abilities 
were encouraged. Within two years he leaped from nowhere 
into the ranks of the foremost English players. He reached 
the first sixteen on his first Wimbledon appearance and was 
chosen for the team which visited South America in 1930. 
At Buenos Aires he won the Argentine championship. 

In 1931 Perry took part in the Davis Cup tryouts. He beat 
Hughes and carried Austin to five sets. This match signal- 
ized Perry’s entry into the world class. It also marked the 
success of Austin’s long fight against the cramp. As an ex- 
periment, he had cut off the legs of his long flannels which 
hampered his mobility and thus became the first player to 
appear on a tennis court in shorts. He was now able to last 
five sets against a more solid opponent and to carry the fight 
to him at the end. 

The first two Davis Cup rounds were easily passed. Then 
the team proceeded to Paris for the French championship. 
Its showing was disappointing. Austin retired with a twisted 
ankle. Perry was beaten by de Stefani, the ambidextrous 
Italian. Wimbledon was better. Austin met Shields in the 
quarter-final and reached match point. Perry got one round 
farther without losing a set. Then Wood stopped him. 

The British team met the Japanese at Eastbourne and 
snowed them under. It had been some years since Japan 
had produced a great player. Kumagae, Shimizu and Harada 
had retired, but Jiro Satoh had profited by their experiences 
in the West. His style was entirely orthodox. He was quick 
on his feet. He was perfect master of himself. He could wait 
with true Oriental patience for an opening. He liked to tire 
his opponents with soft, accurate drives. Then, when the 
moment came, he took the ball on the rise with Cochet-like 
speed and fury. His swift and unexpected return left his 
victim at his mercy. But the other Japanese players were not 
in Satoh’s class. The British moved on to Prague where 
Perry, Austin and Hughes lost only one match to the Czechs. 
Great Britain was in the Interzone final. 

Following Wimbledon, the Interzone final between Eng- 
land and the United States was played at Auteuil. The Eng- 
lish team was behind two rubbers to one at the end of 
the second day. Then the earthquake rumbled. Perry beat an 
erratic, over-confident Wood. Austin no longer hesitated to 
press home his advantage over Shields. In the Challenge 
Round which followed, Cochet defended the Cup single- 
handed. Borotra could not win either of his matches. 

The British went home well-satisfied. They had reached 
the Chailenge Round for the first time since 1919. But the 
Americans had little to crow over. They had looked on the 
Interzones as just a stepping stone on their way to the 
Challenge Round. Perry and Austin had taken advantage of 
their over-confidence. They were not subdued for long. By 
the time they got home they were talking of winning next 
year. A new American star had been coming to the front 
in their absence. 
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One of the loveliest clubs in the country is the Manker Patten Tennis Center. The property on which the new Center stands was 
deeded to the University of Chattanooga by the Chattanooga Tennis Club. The University put funds into the construction of the | 


| 
| 
| 
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Center and additional generous contributions were made by certain local benefactors. 








Lombardy Poplars have been planted a 

few feet from the fences to provide an | omm 

excellent windbreak and background. | "00g 

Running between the fence and the trees | Joe Ki 

is 12-year old Chris Brown, the State 13 | [Tennis 
and Under champ. ‘oneal 


THE MANKER PATEN 
The women’s locker room is long, lovely and spacious. Dressing for a practice bout 


ooga Citi tniver 
are Marty Cannon (left), the 1958 State Girls’ Champ, and Cindy Kemp, the 11 and Chattan a Citizens and . 
Under champion of Chattanooga. One of the Nation’stractive 
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Martha Bass (left), State Doubles champ, 
and Marilyn Voges, State Women’s 
titlist, watch the tennis from the clubhouse 
porch, with the Tennessee River and 
Racoon Mountain in the background. 





(Above) Jerry Evert, pro at the Center and math instructor and tennis coach at Baylor 

School, sells a can of balls to 9-year old Zan Guerry, the youngest of Chattanooga’s 

state champions. (Below) Chattanooga Times Sports Editor Wirt Gammon (left) and 

News-Free Press sports writer Austin White are responsible for perhaps the best 

newspaper tennis coverage in the country, both local and national. They give Forest 
Hills a bigger play than most New York newspapers. 


Tommy Bartlett, the University of Chat- 
tanooga tennis and basketball coach, and 
Joe King, president of the Chattanooga 
Tennis Club, head for the spacious shower 
room at the end of an afternoon of tennis. 


PATENNIS CENTER 


tniversity Combine to Build 
’stractive Tennis Clubs 
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“Butch” Buchholz, the 18-year old Yankee slugger, defeated Mal Anderson, Alex 
Olmedo and Roy Emerson to reach the men’s singles final at New South Wales. Photo, 
George Shimmon. 


COOPER WINS 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


St. Louis’ Earl Buchholz Is The Surprise Finalist 


by JIM RUSSELL 


As if to avenge his shock loss in the 
South Australian Championships two 
weeks earlier, Ashley Cooper made 
mincemeat of the field in the 1958 New 
South Wales tournament, played on the 
White City courts at Sydney. He won 
the final from Earl Buchholz of St. Louis, 
Mo., 6-0, 6-1, 7-9, 6-2, but to do so had 
to play the finest tennis he has ever pro- 
duced. Cooper told a press conference 
afterwards: “I have never played my 
groundstrokes as well as I did in the 
three sets I won. My return of service 
was particularly good. I thought Ear! 
would be ragged in the third after I won 
the first two. To make doubly sure of 
winning the set, I played too carefully, 
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and this built up Earl’s confidence.” 
The business-like way that Cooper 
set about his opponent showed that he 
had no intention of taking Buchholz 
lightly. His serves were hard and well 
placed, his approaches to the net beau- 
tifully timed and his volleys crisp and 
decisive. There was no answer to his re- 
turns of service, which sped past Buch- 
holz on either side in a bewildering 
array of brilliance. The 18-year old 
American could only shake his head in 
amazement as shots split the lines 
around him. He took only 28 points in 
the first two sets while Cooper scored 65. 
However, as the third set opened 
Cooper seemed to be a yard or so 


slower getting to the net, and his vol- 
leys had to be made upward as Buch. 
holz’ drives began crossing the net and 
dropping closer to the ground. It was 
just enough to let the American get 
back into the game, a fact that was 
greatly appreciated by a very pro-Buch- 
holz crowd. As the games went by and 
it was seen that Buchholz was still hold- 
inz on, the spectators prayed for the kid 
to win a set. When he did so at 9-7, one 
would have thought that he was playing 
to a home-town audience. 

After the rest period, Cooper returned 
to the court with the same determination 
and amazing array of match winning 
shots that he had displayed in the first 
two sets, and from then on Buchholz 
never looked like having a chance. All 
the young American could say when he 
met reporters in the dressing room was: 
“My gosh! I’ve never seen anyone play 
tennis like that. How can you beat him 
when he plays so well? As far as I knew 
I wasn’t doing anything wrong, but | 
didn’t have an idea of what to do to 
stop him. No matter what I tried, the 
balls just kept flying past me. In the 
third set Coop started to miss a few and 
I thought he was coming back to earth.” 

We asked him if he wanted a break 
after the third set. 

“All I wanted to do was get off that 
court, talk to someone and find out what 
was going on,” the still bewildered Buch- 
holz said. 

It was a great baptism for the young- 
ster, who is almost certain to be a world 
champ in a few years. 

In what was the most glamorous, star- 
studded tournament held in Australia 
since 1934, the shocks which were pre- 
dicted came early. If that sounds ano- 
malous, it simply means that although 
it was believed there would be some sur- 
prise defeats, no one could accurately 
predict where and when the axe would 
fall. The field consisted of 24 overseas 
players, the most ever in an NSW Cham- 
pionship event, Eight of Ned Potter's 
“World’s First Ten” participated. 

The opening round saw no surprises, 
but in the second round heads began to 
roll. Australia’s 17-year old Junior 
Champion, Martin Mulligan, beat Ulf 
Schmidt after losing the first and third 
sets 1-6, 1-6, and having match points 
against him at 2-5 in the fourth. Graham 
Lovett completed Sweden’s day of 
mourning by putting out Jan Erik Lund- 
quist, also in five sets. Orlando Sirola, 
after losing the first set to Fred Stolle 
1-6 and trailing 6-7 in the second, de- 
cided to forfeit to save a strained shoul- 
der muscle. 

But the greatest shock in this round 
was the defeat of Australia’s Davis Cup 
star, Mal Anderson, by the fast-rising 
Yank, Earl Buchholz. The crowd didn’t 
know it at the time, but Butch’s win was 
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no flash in the pan. It was a well earned 

straight sets job of 6-3. 6-3, 9-7. Roy 

Emerson’s win over Chris Crawford was 

not unexpected, but the score and the 

way he achieved the win suggested that 
he might be the tournament dark horse. 

Beppe Merlo beat Bob Howe in a good 

five-setter, but Pietrangeli had to battle 

for five tough sets against Aussie junior 

Bob Hewitt before passing on to the next 

round, Rod Laver, too, met unexpected 
opposition from Felicisimo Ampon, be- 

ing pushed to five sets although never at 
any time looking in any real danger. 
And so down to the last 16 players on 
the first Saturday of the tournament, 
with several world ranking players al- 
ready on the outside looking in. Origi- 
nally the eight matches were scheduled 
to be played on the one day—Saturday, 

November 22—but the Tournament 
Committee took a practical view of cir- 
cumstances outside their control. A 
couple of miles away, an English cricket 
team was playing an Australian side on 
the Sydney Cricket Ground, and _al- 
though most people overseas believe that 
a big tennis match will outdraw a cricket 
match in Australia, the fact is that an 
English team comes to Australia only 
once every four years, and the inter- 
vening three years are taken up by 
writers, radio and TV men pouring out 
millions of words on the seasonal devel- 
opments of the likely members of the 
invading team. 

So tennis takes a back seat, unless it 
is the Challenge Round of the Davis 
Cup, when the two countries meet on a 
cricket pitch. By dint of maneuvering 
with dates, the NSWLTA gained ap- 
proval from the other States to avoid a 
clash with any such cricket match on 
their final day, but at the price of com- 
peting for attendances on the first Satur- 
day. That’s how the Committee came to 
break precedent in this country and so, 
for the first time, a day’s programme of 
matches was scheduled to be played on 
a Sunday. There has been play on other 
occasions, but this was caused by rain 
on earlier days. 

‘And still the shock defeats came. 
Australia’s next line of Davis Cup de- 
fense if Cooper and Anderson turn pro- 
fessional will be Bob Mark and Rod 
Laver. They showed the benefit of their 
six months tour of Europe and the 
United States by upsetting two world 
ranking players, Ham Richardson and 
Nicola Pietrangeli, respectively. Butch 
Buchholz kept pressing his way to the 
final via the hearts of the Sydney tennis 
crowds when he beat Graham Lovett, 
who had beaten Lundquist in a previous 
round, 6-4, 8-6, 6-1. The only form re- 
sult was Ashley Cooper’s win over Bar- 
ry MacKay in straight sets, 6-3, 11-9, 
6-4, thus avenging his Challenge Round 
of 1957 defeat. 
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Members of the spectating quartette at Sydney’s White City are (I to r) Alex Olmedo, 
Ham and Ann Richardson and Captain Perry Jones. Alex and Ham, the U. S. National 


Doubles Champions, lost in the semi-finals 


to Cooper and Laver at 8-6 in the fifth. 


Photos, Aust. News & Info. 
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The Italian Davis Cup team won the first Interzone final against the Philippines and 
will now play the United States for the right to challenge Australia. (L to r) Giuseppe 
Merlo, Nicola Pietrangeli, coach Ken McGregor of South Australia, and Orlando Sirola. 


Came Sunday and, with the wind 
swirling around the White City courts, 
more reputations took a beating. Neale 
Fraser’s seeded scalp was swiftly hung 
on Gimeno’s belt as the shocked crowd 
wondered when the massacre would end. 
The Spaniard’s straight set win, 8-6, 7-5, 
6-4, was the signal for the loudest and 
most prolonged applause heard at the 
White City for a long time and showed 
very clearly that Andres Gimeno had 
become a great favorite with the Aussies. 

A little more heartening to local pride 
was the victory by Martin Mulligan, the 
17-year old Australian Junior Champion, 


over Beppe Merlo. This was a four-setter. 


with the only blot on the youngster’s 
score being the third set, which he lost 


0-6. But the other three he won made 


up for that lapse, his final score being 


6-1, 6-4, 0-6, 6-4. Mulligan set about the 
touch-playing Italian as though he had 
never heard of his opponent’s skill or 
reputation. 

As expected, Olmedo beat Fancutt, but 
not without spirited opposition from the 
South African. The final score here was 
6-4, 10-8, 11-9, and it didn’t show the 
Chief up as a prospective Davis Cup 
threat to Australia. Roy Emerson, too, 
despite his earlier form, struck trouble 
with the greatly improved Sydney 
youngster, Fred Stolle, winning in five 
sets, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1, 0-6, 6-1. 

In the quarter-finals, players began to 
fall into their correct spots for the next 
round as Cooper brushed Laver aside, 
dropping only the second set. Gimeno 
proved too classy for Mulligan. He won 
1-6, 6-4, 6-2, 7-5, but not before he had 
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A crowd of 9000 witnessed the opening of Tennis Week in Sydney at the White City 


courts. Photos, Sydney Morning Herald. 





Chris Crawford (left) was beaten in the second round by Roy Emerson, while teammate 
Richardson was upset in the next round in a 7-5 fifth set by Bob Mark. 


discovered that the Sydney boy has 
wonderful match temperament _ that 
never lets him say die. Roy Emerson 
showed revived form in beating Mark 
in three sets, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4, but the shock 
of the quarters was the defeat of Ol- 
medo by the St. Louis Bombshell, Buch- 
holz. All crowds love the underdog, and 
the Sydney fans had adopted Butch. In 
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his match with Olmedo, his tenacity 
and delightful stroke-making kept them 
happy, and when he took the final set 
6-4, he received a tremendous ovation. 
Former Aussie Davis Cupper Adrian 
Quist was unstinted in his praise of 
Butch, whom he called the best Junior 
the United States had sent to Australia 


since the end of World War II. 


The semis were played on Thurs. 
day, November 27, and brought Cooper 
against Gimeno and Emerson against 
Buchholz, a ready-made crowd-pleasing 
programme with a local man opposed to 
a foreign player in each half. On one 
side was a handsome pin-up boy from 
romantic Spain facing the stolid world 
champion, and on the other was Emer- 
son, working hard on the come-back 
trail, opposed to the young American 
Junior sensation. Most people believed 
that Emerson would be able to supply 
the answer to Butch’s game, but when 
the smoke of battle had cleared, it was 
Emerson whose head was hitched to 
Buchholz’ belt, the Yank winning in a 
grand five-setter. 

Cooper continued his ruthless way to 
the final and quite rightly and master. 
fully retained his title, thus becoming 
only the second player in the last nine 
years to win the championship two years 
in succession. John Bromwich performed 
the feat in 1948 and 1949, The names of 
Art Larsen, Vic Seixas, Frank Sedgman, 
Lew Hoad, Rex Hartwig, Lew Hoad and 
Ken Rosewall appear on the Killara 
Cup in that order in the years from 1950 
to 1956, Brom also won the champion- 
ship on five other occasions, taking it 
in 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 and, if the 
war had not intervened, would certainly 
have kept winning it, for he took it in 
1946 as well as in 1948 and 1949, 

There has been so much to write about 
in the men’s singles that the other events 
cannot be given very full coverage. The 
men’s doubles turned out to be an all- 
Australian affair, with the greatest in- 
terest being shown in_ the altered 
pairings by the national selectors aimed 
at ensuring a Challenge Round doubles 
win. Anderson and Laver had_ been 
teamed together for the Queensland and 
South Australian meetings and they won 
both of these. However, despite the fact 
that Harry Hopman had lauded their 
performances as almost ensuring their 
places together in the Challenge Round, 
the selectors felt that they still had 
enough time to experiment, and so they 
nominated Anderson and Fraser to pair 
and Cooper to play with Laver. 

In the quarter-finals, the American 
Champions, Richardson and Olmedo, 
proved their ability by beating the 
greatly improved pair of Emerson and 
Mark, with Olmedo being the outstand- 
ing player of the four. Cooper and Laver 
easily beat the Swedes, Schmidt and 
Lundquist, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3, while Anderson 
and Fraser had no real trouble with the 
Spaniards, Gimeno and Arilla. Bob 
Howe and Don Candy, well seasoned 
doubles exponents, proved too good for 
Pietrangeli and Sirola. They joined the 
two Aussie teams and the one American 
combination in the semis. 

The Cooper-Laver vs. 


Richardson- 
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Olmedo match turned into a dog fight, 
going to the fifth set before play had to 
be postponed by failing light. At the 
time, the Australians were leading 3-6, 
10-8, 11-9, 14-16, 5-4, with Olmedo’s 
serve to follow, a difficult position from 
which to recommence the match. | felt 
that play should have stopped at the 
end of the fourth, based on the three 
very long advantage sets that had pre- 
ceded the fifth. However, the final set 
was started and was only stopped after 
Richardson asked the umpire for ad- 
vice on how play could be deferred. An 
appeal was made to the Referee and the 
net was let down for the night. Next day 
only five games were played before the 
Aussies clinched the fifth set 8-6, 

Cooper and Laver beat Candy and 
Howe to join their teammates and, on 
Friday, with the five Australian selectors 
and Captain Harry Hopman keenly 
watching every stroke, the four top 
doubles players of the country (exclud- 
ing Rose, who was under suspension) 
went into the final battle. Anderson and 
Fraser won. It proved what most of us 
already knew, that Anderson is our best 
doubles player. They won in four sets, 
5-7, 9-7, 6-4, 6-4, in a disappointing 
match, spoiled in great part by the gusty 
wind that had been in evidence almost 
daily since the start of the tournament. 

The women’s singles was most notable 
for the continued poor showing by Aus- 
tralia’s No. 1 lady, Lorraine Coghlan. 
Since her return from overseas she has 
not shown a patch of her last season’s 
form, a fact that must make her patron, 
Mr. Bob Mitchell, wonder whether it is 
not more advisable to have his charges 
stay in Australia and practice than to 
finance their world tours. Frankly, | 
think Lorraine is suffering from “first- 
trip-hangover,” a reaction after finally 
achieving her ambition to play in the 
tournaments of Europe and the United 
States. She will regain her form, I am 
sure, when she gains another goal to 
strive for, one that makes the hard 
work of training and practicing worth 
while. 

‘The two South African girls, Renee 
Schuurman and Sandra Reynolds, have 
proved themselves a great investment 
for the LTAA which gave £250 (about 
$550) each toward their expenses. Al- 
ready in the three State title meets, one 
or the other has figured in the women’s 
singles final. Reynolds won the South 
Australian and now Schuurman has 
taken New South Wales, which is not a 
bad effort for an 18-year old. 

Her opponent in the final was Jan Le- 
hane, the 17-year old country girl who 
earlier had won the Junior Girls’ singles. 
The match took three sets to decide. 
This is only the second time on record 
that two junior girls have played off the 
final of the Women’s Singles. The other 
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Ashley Cooper (left) played the fine tennis of which he is so capable to win the title. 
Alex Olmedo beat Woodcock and Fancutt, then lost to Buchholz. In the background 
are Bob Howe (left) and Neale Fraser (right). Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 


occasion was in 1952 when Maureen 


Connolly beat Julie Sampson. 


When Earl Buchholz won his way to 
the men’s final, Perry Jones thought it 
best to withdraw him from the Junior 
Singles semis in which he would have 
met Martin Mulligan. Thus Mulligan 
went on to play Ken Fletcher, who had 
eliminated the young Spanish champion, 
Arilla, in the other half. The final be- 
tween Australia’s two best boys was a 
good one, although neither played at 
his peak, mainly because of the tension 
of the occasion. However, after being 
in a position to win in straight sets, 
Fletcher proved top-dog with a score 
of 9-7, 5-7, 6-4 in his favor. 


After the Championships had con- 
cluded, the Australian selectors an- 
nounced that Rod Laver would be Mal 
Anderson’s doubles partner for the Vic- 
torian Championships, putting Fraser 
and Cooper together again and leaving 
Emerson and Mark as they were. Perry 
Jones withdrew Ham Richardson from 
the Victorian singles and doubles in an 
effort to conserve his strength for Davis 
Cup matches ahead. This caused some 
consternation among the tournament 
committee. Barry MacKay was _ then 
paired with Alex Olmedo, which left 
his partner, Wayne Reid, partnerless 
after being paired with MacKay at the 
request of Mr. Jones to have a partner 
supplied. Buchholz and Chris Crawford 
also paired. 

Another announcement of interest by 
the Australian selectors was the inclu- 
sion of Geoff Pares of Sydney in the 
Junior Davis Cup squad. 





Australia’s Jan Lehane, a 17-year old 
country girl, won the Junior title easily 
and was a finalist to Renee Schuurman 
in the women’s singles. Photo, Newcastle 
Herald. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
Sydney, NSW, Dec. 1 
Men’s Singles 


First Round. Ashley Cooper d. J 
6-3, 4-6, 6-0; A. Shapter d. E. Dungo 


Moore, © i. 
(Phil.), 


6-2, 4-46, 10-8, 6-1; Barry Phillips-Moore d. S 
Hicks, 4-4, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3; Felicisimo Ampon 
(Phil.) d. K. Binns, 8-6, 6-0, 6-2; Bob Hewitt 
d. Max Anderson, 6-3, 3, 5-7, 6-2; Nicola 
Pietrangeli (It.) d. B. Gulley, 8-6, 3 6-4, 7-5; 
Neale Fraser d. Neil Gibson, 6-4, 6 2; Frank 
Gorman d. C. Parker (N. Z.), 6 5 Ss 





Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d sill Edwards, 6-0, ¢ 

6-3; Bob Howe d. Wayne Reid, 6-4, 11-9, 8-6; 
Martin Mulligan d. Doug Reid, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2; 
Sutch Buchholz (USA) d. M. Dungo (Phil.), 6-4, 
6-2, 9-7; Jan Erik Lundquist (Swed.) d. G. Pares, 
4-6, 6-2, 10-8, 6-4; Trevor Fancutt (So. Afr). d. 
M. Hobbs, 6-1, 6-4, 8-6; Jose Arilla (Sp.) d. J 
Pearce, 7-5, 6-0, 6-1; Warren Woodcock d. Juan 
Jose (Phil.), 6-3, 6-2, 5-7, 6-3; Alex Olmedo 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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TENNIS CAMP 


A 600-acre camp on a lake, featuring 
four hours of supervised tennis daily 
as well as canoeing, archery, jewelry 
craft, swimming, soccer, volley 
basketball. Curriculum includes tour- 
nament play in the Middle States 
area. A limited number of 35 boys 
and girls from the ages of 10 to 16 
will be accepted. 


and 


Directed by 
Neil and Deborah Welsh Chase 
and a staff of five instructors 


Visiting Professionals: 


Mercer Beasley 
Pauline Betz 
Ed Faulkner 


For further information, write to 
Neil or Deborah Chase at: 


THE CHASE 
TENNIS CENTER 


Westtown, Pennsylvania 














THE AUTOMATIC 


BALL BOY 


Duplicates Every Shot 


Slashes Learning 
Time 


Makes Practice 
Fun 


“There is only one way to develop 
tennis skill—by HITTING BALLS 
—Consistent, Accurate Balls.” 
NOW—Practice is possible on any 
level area—courts not required. 
Let us send you the details 
Write 


BALL BOY CO., INC. 


3 Kensington Rd., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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A PROPOSAL 


One Serve Rule Could Save Tennis 


by ADRIAN QUIST 


To bring stroke-making back into 
tennis there should be only one serve 
instead of two. I recommend this revo- 
lutionary alteration to the rules because 
I believe that the present so-called 
“power” game has made tennis so dull 
that the public is losing interest. 

Tennis has always been a great spec- 
tator sport because it is fast and requires 
skill, courage and physical endurance 
to reach the top. The game has now 
reached the dangerous stage of becoming 
stagnant because the leading stars, both 
amateur and professional, all play ex- 
actly the same type of serve-volley game. 
This has been referred to on occasions 
by a dissatisfied public as hit and miss 
tennis. Unless effective steps are taken 
to eliminate this dullness, the game 
could be struggling to maintain its posi- 
tion as a leader in outdoor sports. 

Actually there is nothing wrong with 
the net-rushing serve-volley game. It is 
the lack of variety that spectators find 
boring. The tactics are excellent be- 
cause they win matches. Also they would 
provide the necessary stimulus to hold 
public interest if we had a few great 
ground stroke artists, such as Perry, 
Budge, Crawford, Von Cramm and 
Bromwich to match the serve-volleyers 
with the skill of their superb passing 
shots. 

In 1946, just after America beat 
Australia in the Challenge Round, Jack 
Kramer named big serving net-rushers 
“power players,” which was a great 
gimmick for the professionals. Actually, 
there have been power or speed mer- 
chants since the early days of Maurie 
McLoughlin, the famed California Com- 
et, which was a long time before 
Kramer was born, and the Ellsworth 
Vines of 1932 was probably the hardest- 
hitting player that ever lived. Kramer, 
however, capitalised on the catchword 
“power game,” and it has seeped through 
to such an extent that everyone today 


plays exactly the same brand of tennis, 

The game therefore badly needs 
players like Budge, Bromwich, and Von 
Cramm, three players who hit through 
the ball instead of steering it and were 
capable of reducing net-rushers on oc- 
casions to nervous wrecks. To regain 
public interest, ways and means must 
be found to provide variety, and to 
achieve this | recommend this drastic 
and revolutionary alteration in the rules, 
to permit only one serve instead of two. 


I can imagine the outcry that will 
follow this suggestion, but why should 
a player be allowed two chances when 
other sports only give one? It certainly 
provides the tall man to realise on his 
height by pounding down a few cannon 
ball deliveries and also creating havoc 
on some days when his service is func- 
tioning particularly well. Naturally a 
player like Gonzales would bitterly re- 
sent any suggestion of an alteration in 
the rules permitting only one serve, but 
Gonzales’ second service would still be 
better than that of anyone else. He, to- 
gether with other leading players, would 
still follow their serve to net. 


Allowing one service would place a 
very high premium on spin, placement, 
and control. I believe it would also 
create within the player even greater 
tension, because with only one delivery 
at a critical stage of a vital match the 
public would gain a greater apprecia- 
tion of his mental turmoil by realising 
he was making a decision whether to 
serve safely or take a risk with a delivery 
carrying extra speed. In any case, ap- 
proximately 75 percent of first services 
are false. They are wide of the mark 
or find the net. 


As one youngster was heard to re- 
mark when trying to explain the game 
to his friend: “You throw the first ball 
up and bash it hard into the net, and the 
next one you hit over.” The colourful 
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cannon-ball delivery used by Gonzales 
and Hoad would automatically vanish 
from the scene, but good servers with 
less speed and more control of spin 
would still have a decided advantage. 
| think we would see the welcome re- 
turn of the all-court player with fine 
ground st rokes because one service 
would mean that good driving ability 
would be necessary to pave the way for 
an advance to net. The net rushers would 
still remain, but the risk of rushing for- 
ward to volley after one service would 
be far greater. 

There is no question that having two 
services, particularly if you miss the 
first, has a great psychological advan- 
tage which would be lost with only one 
delivery. But the serve-volleyer player 
would always be faced with good serv- 
ice returns, which would mean that un- 
der extreme pressure he would be forced 
to hesitate and on many occasions he 
would remain on the baseline. 

I appreciate that it is not easy to 
speculate exactly what effect one serve 
would have on the game. Apart from 
the fact that it would penalise the tall 
player with excessive speed, I believe it 
would then: (a) Speed up the game. 
(b) Force players to learn control of 
spin and direction. (c) Improve the 
general standard of ground strokes. (d) 
Give the game greater variety, which is 
necessary to maintain public interest. 

One service could also provide the 
answer to the controversial foot fault. 
It should be quite sufficient if the player 
remains behind the line, and he should 
be “Called” if he steps on it. However, 
he is not entitled to be encumbered with 
the mental anxiety of worrying about 
such technicalities as hopping or jump- 
ing. If he is able with only one delivery 
to gain any advantage by jumping, then 
by all means jet him jump as high as 
possible. 

I also appreciate there will be plenty 
to decry any alteration in the rules, 
particularly such a drastic one as the 
elimination of a service. But why not 
give it a try? After all, the public, who 
pays to watch, certainly is a major con- 
sideration. If they should accept the 
alteration and the over-all standard of 
tennis improves, then the game has 
made progress. 

My only interest in recommending 
that the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation give consideration to such 
a suggestion is for the overall better- 
men of the game. At least I believe the 
suggestion should warrant serious con- 
sideration. I have played international 
tennis for decades. While I appreciated 
the value of having two services, it often 
passed through my mind that one de- 
livery would certainly tighten up the 
atmosphere of a match without in any 
way lowering the standard. 
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MARY CHESS 


PERFUMES - COSMETICS 
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The Gift of the Month 


MARY CHESS 
STAR BOTTLE 
OF 

TOILET WATER 
This lovely bottle filled with 
any one of the famous Mary 
Chess Toilet Waters makes a 

perfect gift for Christmas. 

In White Lilac, Tapestry, Strategy, 
Carnation, Gardenia, Yram 
$5.00 (plus 10% federal tax) 
at better stores every where 





THE MARY CHESS AWARD OF THE MONTH 


To JEAN HOXIE 


“Woman of the Year’ 
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How old were you when you } played 
started tennis? Wolfer 
I was nine. At that time we were Wh 
living in Spokane, Washington. On my 
way to take music lessons with my older 
brother, we passed the clay tennis courts 
in Manitoba Park. We stopped to watch 
and shag balls, and that summer mother 
bought us tennis rackets that started 
the run! 
Did you like the game immedi- 
ately? 
Yes. I didn’t practice with the idea of 
: playing in tournaments at first. I just J ©"C®S 
ae ites a Ss : played after school with my _ brother, mixed 
Margaret's famous forehand volley is a beautiful wrist-controlled shot. Like all top Chuck. Wit 
volleyers, she could cover the net with one leap, so fast were her reactions and Did you have any coaching when | practic 
anticipation. you first started? With 
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No. | learned to play by watching 

others. I played three years with my 
brother and various others on the public 
courts, then joined the Girls’ Park Ten- 
nis Club in San Francisco’s famous 
Golden Gate Park and played small club 
tournaments. I was 17 before | had any 
professional instruction, which was from 
Howard Kinsey at the California Tennis 
Club. When I was 21, I had one year of 
concentrated groundstroke production 
instruction from Tom Stow in Berkeley. 
Howard was very good with angles and 
spin on the ball; Tom specialized in bas- 
ic fundamentals of stroke production. 

Was your family interested in ten- 
nis ? 

Neither of my parents were active in 
sports, but my mother was very inter- 
ested in my tennis and took me to all 
the tournaments until I was 18, when 
I came East for the National Girls’ 
Championships alone. My _ brother 
stopped playing tennis after graduation 
from high school. 

How old were you when you 
started to win tournaments? 

I was 14 when I won my first major 
junior tournament, which was the Pa- 
cific Coast Girls’ 15 and Under. At the 
age of 17, I won the Canadian National 
Women’s Singles, as well as the Girls’ 
18 and Under Singles, from Gussie 
Raegener of San Francisco. I had upset 
the two leading Canadian women, Mrs. 
Ewen Cameron and Mrs. Gilbert Nunns. 

What style of game did you then 
play? 

An all-around game. I’ve always had 
a natural swing on serve and volley and 
preferred playing an offensive game, go- 
ing to net as often as possible. 

Who were your close friends dur- 
ing your junior years? 

I never had any close friends in those 
days. Mother took me to all the Cali- 
fornia tournaments, as well as_ the 
Pacific Northwest tournaments in 1935. 

What player did you fear most in 
the juniors? 

Gussie Raegener’s big left-handed 
serve gave me trouble, but what bothered 
me most was the steady type of game 
played by Eleanor Dawson, Virginia 
Wolfenden and Barbara Winslow. 

Who were the idols of your early 
years? 

Helen Wills Moody, Helen Jacobs and 
Alice Marble. As a Junior, I played 
Alice in the final of the California State 
Women’s Singles in 1935, then met her 
twice later as a woman player in the 
Pacific Southwest Championships. | 
played Helen Jacobs in the 1940 Pacific 
Coast tournament, but my only experi- 
ences against Helen Moody were in 
mixed doubles exhibitions. 

With whom did you generally 
practice? 

With a variety of men who were 
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Shirley Temple (center) congratulates runner-up Margaret Osborne (left) and winner 
Pauline Betz after the final of the 1944 National Women’s Championships. 





Doris Hart (left) and Shirley Fry were rivals for the National Doubles crown which 
duPont and Brough held 12 times! 


slightly better than I was. Mostly we 
played singles. The doubles game was 
always more fun and easier for me, but 
I practiced singles. 

What practice routine would you 
suggest for juniors? 

Practice with someone slightly better, 
preferably men, since you never have 
the chance of playing them in tourna- 
ments. Practice as many hours as you 
have time and strength for, which is 


usually decided by your eagerness and 
determination to improve. I think a per- 
son should first strive for consistency, 
then add aggressiveness. Backboard 
practice is invaluable. Rope skipping 
is excellent for footwork and breathing. 
As for diet, one should eat fruits, vege- 
tables and meats and avoid the starches, 
pastries and sweets. 

What was your worst loss in your 
junior days? 
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Margaret and Louise had only eight losses in 15 years of doubles play. It is reasonably 
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Doris (left) and Pat Todd accounted for one of the few defeats suffered by Brough- 
duPont. Hart and Todd beat them in the 1947 Wimbledon final. Photo, Roger Lyon. 


safe to predict that their record of national victories will never be duplicated. 


Honestly, I had so many! The only 
junior tournament I won my last year 
in the Juniors was the Girls’ Nationals 
in Philadelphia. I lost the California 
State final in June to Eleanor Dawson, 
but fortunately the Northern California 
Tennis Association decided to send me 
East for the Girls’ Nationals anyway. | 
defeated Dawson (who had upset the 
favorite, Barbara Winslow) in the final 
and teamed with her to win the doubles. 

Did you ever think of quitting 
tennis because of discouragement? 

I did a few times while taking lessons 
from Tom Stow. I had played tennis 
11 years, was three years out of the 
Juniors, and I couldn't see that I was 
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making the improvement at the time that 
I had expected. 

Did you ever “lay off” for a long 
period as a Junior? 

No. We lived in California and I 
played tennis all year round. 

What was the first “circuit” you 
played? 

One half of the Pacific Northwest 
when I was 17. I won the Canadian 
Women’s and Girls’ titles at Victoria, 
and the same two events in the Pacific 
Northwest Championships at Tacoma. 

Were you better in singles or 
doubles then? 

About the same. 

When did you become good in 


women’s events? 

My first national women’s ranking 
was No. 7 in 1938, when I was 20 years 
old, although I had won women’s tour. 
naments in California while still a 
Junior. 

How rapidly did you improve? 

I was No. 7 in 1938, I didn’t come 
East in 1939 and so wasn’t ranked, No. 
11 in 1940, No. 4 in 1941, and among 
the first four from 1942 through 1950, 

Have you played all over the 
country? 

No, I’ve never played in Florida or 
the Midwest. 

Who were your toughest women 
opponents? 

Pauline Betz and Louise Brough— 
Pauline because she could run and get 
everything back, and “Broughie” be- 
cause she had a good all-around game 
with no weakness to play to. 

What was your biggest tennis tri- 
umph? 

It’s hard to pin it down to one match, 
When I was a Junior, winning the Girls’ 
Nationals was the biggest. When 
Broughie and I won the National Wom- 
en’s Doubles the fifth time, we set a 
record, which was big then. My win over 
Pauline Betz, then Wimbledon champ, in 
the final of the French Championships 
in 1946, after she had me match point, 
was a great thrill. The first year I won 
our National Singles by beating Louise 
Brough 4-6, 6-4, 15-13, was exciting. 
Perhaps this latter match would have 
to take precedence as it was something 
I had been striving to win for soooo 
many years. 

What was your most dishearten- 
ing loss? 

There were two, both at Wimbledon. 
One was the year I lost my singles title 
at 10-8 in the third to Broughie, and the 
other was the year we lost the doubles 
final to Doris Hart and Pat Todd. In the 
latter match, there was a doubtful de- 
cision on match point. 

Before teaming up with Broughie, 
did you have any other good part- 
ners? 

Sarah Palfrey Danzig. We won the 
National Women’s Doubles in 1941. 

How many titles have you and 
Louise won together? 

Twelve U. S. National, five Wimble- 
don and three French. 

What made you two such a great 
team? 

My husband, who was responsible for 
our teaming up in 1942, believed Louise 
was a good left court player and I a 
good right court player, which made us 
a well balanced team. We both had good 
serves, which were hard for women to 
break; no glaring or outstanding weak- 
nesses; and good volleys and overheads. 
Louise’s backhand return of serve was 
outstanding, and I had a good offensive 
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lob off my forehand down the oppon- 
ent’s alley. We gave our opponents a 
variety of shots and played for every 
point in every match, 

Did you ever have a bad loss as a 
team? 

We had a reasonably bad loss in the 
final of the 1947 Wimbledon to Doris 
Hart and Pat Todd. We had some close 
shaves in our National Doubles, especial- 
ly the first year when we were down 
3-5 and two match points on Doris’ 
serve. Over a period of 15 years, I’d say 
we lost about 8 matches. 

What women’s team gave you the 
most trouble? 

Doris Hart and her various partners 

Betz, Todd and Fry. 

Which women had the best strokes 
you have ever played against? 

I'll pick Betz on the backhand, Hart 
on the forehand, Danzig on the volley, 
Marble on the serve, Brough on the 
overhead and Hart on the dropshot. I 
am speaking only of the players I have 
seen and my judgments are based on 
their play at their peak. 

What has been your strongest 
point? 

The serve and volley. 

And what your weakest? 

My groundstrokes. 

Have you ever been nervous in a 
match? 

I’m always nervous up to a certain 
point; everyone must be to be keen. 
Some nervousness causes tightening up 
at the beginning of a match, but it works 
out during the course of play. I never 
entered a match thinking I was going to 
lose, so I was never nervous because I 
was afraid I was going to lose. 

How did you train before a big 
tournament? 

I always trained the same way, for I 
wanted to be in good physical condition 
whether or not I was playing tourna- 
ment tennis. I had no special training 
program for tournaments but just main- 
tained general good health habits. I 
never felt any differently the night be- 
fore a big match, for sometimes early 
round matches are as tough to win as 
the final. I tried to play each one in turn. 

You and Louise were good friends 
but often met in the finals for major 
titles. Did the fact that you were 
competing against each other ever 
create problems? 

It never did because we were always 
in the doubles final, and we wanted to 
be congenial. The fact that the doubles 
final followed the singles made it im- 
perative that we not get at odds. We 
always fought hard to win our singles 
battles, just as we did the doubles. 

Which women do you consider the 
outstanding sports? 

My contemporaries—Pauline Betz, 
Doris Hart, Pat Todd, Louise Brough 
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and Shirley Fry, all of whom were out- 
standing sportswomen. 

Who were your closest women 
friends overseas? 

I never really had any close overseas 
friends. It’s fine to have a lot of friends, 
both home and abroad, but it’s difficult 
to be close friends with people you are 
constantly competing against or with 
people you beat consistently. 

In which country did you most 
enjoy playing? 

England, because of Wimbledon. 

What is your favorite surface? 

Grass, and that is why the East was 
my favorite circuit. 

Who was your favorite mixed 
partner? 

Ken McGregor, because he poached 
and covered the net so effectively; and 
Ken Rosewall, because he was so steady. 

What man do you consider the 
greatest player of all time? 

I never saw Tilden play as an ama- 
teur. Budge had the best all around game 
I ever saw, and Gonzales the greatest 
serve. 

Was it more nerve-wracking to be 
Captain of the Wightman Cup team 
or to be playing a Wightman Cup 
match yourself? 

No part of Wightman Cup has ever 
been nerve-wracking for me, nor for 
many of the other American girls since 
the war. The English didn’t play at all 
during the war, and my first Wightman 
Cup experience came after the war in 
1946, so we were always “on top” when 
I played on the team. Mrs. Hazel Wight- 
man was captain that first year, and 
that gave us lots of confidence. Broughie 
and I were involved in one hazardous 
doubles match in 1954 when we found 
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ourselves down 0-5 in the third to An- 
gela Buxton and Pat Hird. We won the 
set and match 7-5, but you might say 
that was a little nerve-wracking! Being 
captain of the team was not; the re- 
sponsibility lies on the players’ shoul- 
ders. 

What was your peak year in 
tennis? 

[ don’t think I had any one peak 
year, but I would say I was at my peak 
from 1947 through 1950, for I won 
Wimbledon during that period and the 
Nationals for three years. 

How do you play now as com- 
pared with your peak? 

Perhaps 60% as well. Who really 
knows? So much depends on the quality 
of the competition today as compared 
with 10 or 12 years ago. 

Do you play often now? 

I play tennis for fun all year, thanks 
to our indoor courts at home, I play 
some tournaments in the summer and 
so am on the courts more in the spring 
than in the fall because of practicing 
for the summer. Even during the winter 
I play an average of six to ten hours 
per week. 

Do players visit often at Bellevue 
Hall? 

I have tennis guests at various times 
of the year—tournament players during 
the summer and numerous others who 
come on “Tennis Sundays” and other 
occasions during the winter. Tourna- 
ment players who visited us this year 
are Barbara Benigni, Patty Miller, Mar- 
garet Varner, Jeanne Arth, Thelma 
Long, Mary Hawton, Lorraine Coghlan, 
Ruth Jeffery, Belmar Gunderson, Donna 
Floyd and San Francisco tennis official 
Jim Moffet. 


Louise Brough (left) has been Margaret's closest friend and closest rival. They met frequently in the finals of major championships, 
with Margaret usually having the edge at Forest Hills and Louise the upper hand at Wimbledon. 


Is your son athletic? 

Bill likes a variety of sports and | 
think he is well coordinated. I have no 
ambitions for him as a tennis player: 
I believe it is best to expose your chil- 
dren to all sports and let them choose 
for themselves which one or more they 
wish to concentrate on. 

Who are your closest friends to- 
day? 

Louise Brough Clapp, Bunny Vosters. 
Mrs. Wightman, Jim Moffet and my 
favorite umpire, Louis Shaw. All have 
been good friends for many years. 

Which young players do you con- 
sider the most promising? 

Sally Moore, Gwen Thomas, Donna 
Floyd, Karen Hantze and Nancy Richey. 

Do you prefer watching women’s 
or men’s tennis? 

Women’s, mostly. Men’s matches can 
be interesting if they are not running 
up to the net every point on return of 
serve, or serving aces and double-faults. 

What is the most exciting match 
you ever watched? 

Rosewall vs. Savitt in the Stadium at 
Forest Hills a few years ago. It was the 
most beautiful exhibition of tactical 
ground stroke production, plus spectacu- 
lar serving and returning (the latter 
by Rosewall and the former by Savitt). 
Ken had him “cold” in the third set. 
but Dick came back to win the third and 
fourth on his good play. Ken won the 
fifth set easily since he was in better 
physical condition, but the second, third 
and fourth sets were superb, particularly 
in today’s world of serve and volley! 

Do you ever have the desire to 
play the tournament circuit again? 

No. My young son is my chief interest 
today. 
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THE FATHER AND SON 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


by A. H. CHAPIN 


Any championship is always interest- 
ing. A National Championship has tre- 
mendous appeal for all of us, but a 
National Tennis Championship is al- 
most too good to be true, I suppose it 
is all based on the very real American 
characteristic that it is good to be the 
best at anything. Superficial students of 
the game, and even profound thinkers, 
might believe through ignorance that the 
men’s singles and the women’s singles 
are the highest pinnacles to be reached. 
But when all factors are taken into con- 
sideration, there are still further heights 

THE FATHER AND SON NATION- 
AL TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP! 

Any able-bodied young man from his 
teens on can win the men’s singles. Or 
any two males of similar ages can go 
after and secure the men’s doubles title. 
The same applies to the “Species Fe- 
malus,” for some woman always does 
become champion. 

The Father and Son title, by the 
very nature of things, is a decidedly 
more difficult problem. Usually the 
father has a very limited number of 
eligible partners to choose from, and the 
son has practically no choice. This idea 
of a team of father and son is all 
wrapped up in the question of age. 
Middle age is about as soon as the 
father can hope to be eligible, and the 
very delicate question of whether the 
boy will come along fast enough to 
contribute a game good enough before 
the father’s skill has gone, is really a 
great worry. A son might have a father 
who played golf, but his grandfather 
might be very well preserved, as was the 
late King of Sweden, and still capable 
of fine tennis. The grandfather could 
not qualify, nor could the King with 
his grandsons. That is a great pity, for 
I know a lot of games where a King is 
terribly useful. 

I have been on the Father end nu- 
merous times and have helped win the 
title twice. For a father to help his son 
win anything is marvelous. The son’s 
attitude is either “the old man was 
pretty good today” or, if he wasn’t so 
good, “he was just plain lousy.” But 
for the boy, there is a different pleasure 
than can be found in any other event. I 
do know that a very large argument 
can be had in every father and son 
tournament. Either the son was playing 
badly and the father “had to lug the 
team,” or the father was terrible and 
the son “couldn’t play three men and 
win.” When it goes well, the father is 
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tremendously proud of the son, and the 
son is perhaps not proud but very well 
pleased that “the old man” was so good. 

Much more should be made of the 
event. Many more entries should be 
secured, In fact, it should become in- 
ternational with a “Davis Cup,” or 
rather two Davis Cups. That's just one 
more proof! It takes twice as many cups 
as the singles. 

The tennis, of course, does not have 
the class of the men’s singles or doubles, 
but as I said before the latter events 
are comparatively easy. All you have 
to do to win is be very good. In the 
father and son division, you have to 
be all that and a lot besides. A father 
and son must find a series of days when 
they can put their totally different re- 
sources together in a formidable man- 
ner. This most certainly proves that the 
Father and Son Championship is the 
greatest event in tennis. 


SCENE IN AUSTRALIA 
by HELGA DALGLEISH 


During the early stages of the New 
South Wales Championships, I was sit- 
ting in the stands watching Alex Ol- 
medo play Trevor Fancutt. I enjoyed 
the match thoroughly, but far more in- 
teresting was the tennis conversation 
being carried on by the spectators in my 
vicinity. Mr. Perry T. Jones, Jack Kra- 
mer and Barry MacKay arrived during 
the match and sat right behind me. 

Jones (to me): Have you ever seen 
Olmedo play before? 

Me: No. He’s beautifully built. 

Jones: Like a young panther. He is 
one of a family of 11. He is a Chief in 
Peru and his ancestors were the famous 
Incas. 

Me (to Jones) : What do you think of 
Esca Stephens’ hat? 

Jones: Sir Norman Brookes gave me 
one like that. It’s nice and cool. 

Me: | think it would be better to grow 
some maidenhair fern in it. He looks 
like a mandarin from Pekin. 

Kramer: Alex has hit three backhands 
into the net. Maybe the light’s so bad he 
can’t see. 

Me: The boys that come from a hot 
climate don’t like this “half-light.” This 
is the worst time of day to play a match 
because the light is so bad. Do you think 
Alex is nervous? 

Barry: He looks a bit that way. 

(Just then Alex threw his racket spin- 
ning into the air, about 40 feet up, after 
having missed a very easy sitter. The 
crowd applauded when he gracefully 
caught the racket again. Then he turned 
around and gave us a rare and dazzling 
smile. ) 


Me (to Jake, after the crowd did not 
applaud a good shot): Well, 'm going 
to applaud a good shot, even if 1 am 
the only one. (1 kept applauding) Why 
are they so lethargic? 

Jones: Have you ever been to Ameri 
ca? 

Me: No, sad to say. But my next ob 
jective is Forest Hills. 

Jones: You ought to manage a girls’ 
team and take it over there. 

Me: The LTAA wouldn't send me! 

(Incidentally, Perry Jones looked im- 
maculate in a pearl gray suit, very cool 
and elegant, with a snow-white linen 
hat having green underneath the brim. 
Jack Ryder, President of the Sydney 
Turf Club, then appeared to take the 
team, Jack Kramer and Roy Wilder to 
a barbecue.) 

Jones: | suppose they'd be sore at me 
if I didn’t go, but it would be so much 
quieter in the hotel! 

Barry: Think of the lovely steaks 
you'll get! ; 

Jones: That's all very well for you 
young fellows. 

Kramer: Come on, Perry, we'll be 
late if we don’t go now. 

Jones: Be careful what you say to 
Miss Dalgleish if she writes to Gladys 
Heldman! You know what these news- 
paper people are like! 
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Tennis Romance of the Year: A 
famous young man who is heir to a 
throne and whose hobby is tennis 
was playing one day on a tennis 
court in the fashionable mountain 
resort of Karuizawa. There he saw 
a lovely young girl of 24 who is the 
daughter of the president of a flour 
mill company. He watched her play 
but there was no introduction, for 
he was a prince and she a commoner. 
However, he not only decided that 
he would meet her but that he would 
marry her. The marriage had to be 
approved by the young man’s father 
and the imperial council, for no 
commoner had ever before married 
into the imperial family. Final ap- 
proval came on November 27 and 
the wedding may take place next 
year. She is Michiko Shoda and he is 
Prince Akihito, son of the Emperor 
Hirohito of Japan. 

* 


* * 

A new association, “Tennis Wives 
Anonymous”, has been formed by a 
group of Southern California wives 
who do not play tournament tennis. 
Founder and president is Juanita 
Busch, whose husband, Carl, is a 
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leading senior star. Among the mem- 
bers are Bunny (Mrs. John) Sisson, 
Helen (Mrs. Jack) Tidball and Mar- 
garet (Mrs. Verne) Hughes. The 
TWA members have one set round 
robins on the back courts, and they 
fine every husband who comes to 
watch them play at 10c a smile... 
The dates of the Davis Cup tie be- 
tween Italy and the Philippines 
were changed from Dec. 4, 5 and 6 
to Dec. 6, 7 and 8, a Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday. The Italian mar- 
ket gardeners in Sydney persuaded 
the LTAA to make the change be- 
cause their market day is Friday 
... Jean Borotra, 60-year old French 
Musketeer, teamed with Spanish 
junior M. Santana and reached the 
finals of the Coupe Canet in Paris. 
He and his partner beat the second- 
seeded team of Jackie Brichant and 
Antol Jancso. 


* w 

Trevor Fancutt returns to Johan- 
nesburg from Australia on January 
28 and hopes to compete in the 
South African Davis Cup Trials, 
which will be held the third week 
in February. Among those seeking 





Japanese Crown Prince Akihito (left), whose hobby is tennis, will wed Michiko Shoda, 
another tennis enthusiast, sometime during the coming year. Photo, European. 
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a Davis Cup berth are Abe Segal, 
Gordon Forbes, lan Vermaak, Owen 
Williams, Johann  Kupferberger, 
Ray Weedon, Bertie Gaertner, Julie 


Mayers, Buster Farrer, Gaeton 
Koenig and Fancutt. After the 
coastal tournaments, a_ trial with 


only six players will be held 

Lew Hoad told a television inter- 
viewer in Melbourne that he has 
made $138,000 since he turned pro- 
fessional sixteen months ago 

Traveling American tennists Budge 
Patty and Andy Stern were sitting 
in the Bangkok Airport feeling like 
complete strangers when a. tall 
young man asked if he could join 
them. It was Italy’s Orlando Sirola, 
who was on his way to Australia. 
He had been ill and had delayed his 
trip a month. Patty and Stern next 
went to Tokyo, then Hawaii. They 
plan to end their voyage in La Jolla 
during the National Hard Court 


Championships. 
* * te 


June Jackson married perennial 
bachelor Martin Buxby, to the great 
delight of all their friends . . . For- 
mer Wimbledon Champ Bob Fal- 
kenburg was in an automobile acci- 
dent in Rio de Janeiro and suffered a 
broken leg, broken ribs and internal 
injuries ... A 14-year old and a 15- 
year old won the Mens’ Singles and 
Womens’ Singles titles in Puerto 
Rico. Charlie Pasarell, the National 
Jaycee Boys’ Champ, beat his 
father in three hard-fought sets. 
Cindy Golbert took the Womens’ 
title in a three-set victory over Vio- 
letta Pomales. Violetta, who is mar- 
ried and has chiidren, only started 
the game a few years ago .. . The 
gate for the Davis Cup Challenge 
Round is expected to be £130,000... 
Althea Gibson will tour South 
America for the State Department 


this winter. 
x x 


* 

Jack Kramer will have a new 
troupe of stars for 1959. He has 
already signed Mervyn Rose, he has 
hopes for Italy’s Orlando Sirola and 
selgium’s Jackie Brichant, there 
has been talk about Chile’s Luis 
Ayala, and the indications are that 
Ashley Cooper and Mal Anderson 
will almost certainly sign right after 
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the Challenge Round. Kramer 
admits he has offered Cooper $120, 
000, although at first rumors were 
an unheard-of amount of $200,000, 
Anderson’s take is expected to be 
$00,000, and Rose will have to be 
content with a meager $35,000... 
LTAA President Don Ferguson 
said that any decision made by 
Cooper and Anderson to turn pro- 
fessional was their own business: 
“They've got their own lives to 
live. It’s their private decision to 
make. If they want some advice, I'll 
be happy to give it to them, but | 
won't mention the subject unless 
they want to talk about it.” 
nn * ” 

Charles and Mary Hardwick Hare 
sailed for England in early Decem- 
ber... Elena and Ricky Balbiers of 
Mexico City are infanticipating. 
Elena was a WT Cover Girl in Sep- 
tember, 1956... Davis Cup Captain 
Perry Jones and his Chief Counsel, 
Jack Kramer, put young proteges 
Barry MacKay, Chris Crawford and 
Butch Buchholz through a rugged 
three-hour training session in Los 
Angeles, just before the group left 
for Australia. The boys did setting- 
up exercises and sprints under the 
watchful eye of Big Jake. Exercises 
are being planned for each morning, 
with practice limited to the after- 
noon ... Ann Hayden, the British 
Wightman Cupper who is one of 
the world’s leading table tennis 
players, was upset in the women’s 
final of the Birmingham open table 
tennis championships by Miss P. 


Mortimer. 
* * * 


Abe and Heather Brewer Segal 
are expecting a Little Racqueteer 
next May ... Canadian Sport carried 
an article on the international tour- 
nament row between the O’Keefe 
Invitation in Toronto and Perry 
Jones’ Pacific Southwest. The maga- 
zine quotes Jones with saying, in 
effect, “The International stars who 
enter the International ‘Tennis 
Tournament at Toronto in 1959 will 
not receive invitations to compete 
in my annual Pacific Southwest 
Tennis Championships.” Then Cana- 
dian Sport quotes from a_ letter 
written by Mike Davies to officials 
at Toronto. Davies said, “When we 
arrived at Los Angeles following 
the conclusion of the Toronto event 
Sept. 14, we were told by- Perry 
Jones that if we played the Toronto 
International in 1959 we could not 
play his Pacific Southwest tourna- 
ment.” Davies concluded his letter 
by saying, “I will play Toronto 
again, if they will have me.” Tor- 
onto is held the week after Forest 
Hills and the week before the Pacific 
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Millie Kemp (left) and Louise Guerry took up tennis after watching their youngsters 
prowess on the courts. Millie’s daughter Cindy, age 11, and Louise’s son Zan, age 9, 
are tops in their age group in Chattanooga. 
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Dr. Mil Richter (left) and Nicky Bolletieri are the pros at the Sahara Tennis Club in 
Miami Beach, Fla., where four new courts are soon to be built. 








Sweden’s Ulf Schmidt (left) was one of the first to congratulate Wimbledon Champ Ashley Cooper on his engagement to Helen 
Wood, Miss Australia of 1957. Ash and Helen will be married in early 1959. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 


Southwest, which is a natural date 
for the event. Jones, however, re 
quests that all his players report in 
los Angeles the Friday before his 
tournament begins so that they can 
play exhibitions on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

British sports writer Lance Tin- 
gay has compiled a World Ranking 
for the top ten men and women. He 
lists the men as follows: 1. Ashley 
Cooper, 2. Mal Anderson, 3. Mervyn 
Rose, 4. Neale Fraser, 5. Luis Ayala, 
6. Ham Richardson, 7. Nicola Pie- 
trangeli, 8. Ulf Schmidt, 9. Barry 
MacKay, 10. Sven Davidson. His 
women’s listing is topped, naturally, 
by Althea Gibson. The others are: 
2. Suzie Koermoczi, 3. Beverly Flietz, 
4. Darlene Hard, 5. Shirley Bloomer, 
6. Christine Truman, 7. Angela Mor- 
timer, 8. Ann Haydon, 9. Maria 
Bueno, 10. Dottie Knode. Only four 
American girls made his listing . . . 
A Danish official expressed his 
anger publicly when he heard that 
the United States had withdrawn 
from Kings Cup competition. At 
Brussels in July, at the Kings Cup 
meeting, an American official prom- 
ised that the two Americans living 
in Paris, Budge Patty and Malcolm 
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Fox, would be the American team 
and that perhaps one or two players 
might be sent from the States. At 
the time of Kings Cup play, Budge 


Patty was traveling around the 
world. 
* *% * 
Young Tony Giammalva, age 7 
months, son of Cecile and Sammy, 


was rushed to the hospital on Octo- 
ber 17 for an emergency operation. 
He had acute trachea bronchi and 
had to have a tube inserted in his 
windpipe so that he could breathe. 
He was in the hospital for twenty- 
four days and has been home for 
several weeks. The infection is gone 
and Tony’s family are hoping that 
the tube can be removed this month 
\mong the Lurline passengers 

the boat sailed from San 
Francisco to Hawaii were Mr. and 
Mrs. Bud Robineau and Jack Cella 
of Denver, bound for a three-week 
holiday ... Mrs. Karl Irvin (Shirley 
Fry) expects to return to the States 
shortly from Australia with her 
husband. 


when 


* * * 


Barry MacKay had wisdom tooth 
trouble when he left San Francisco 
but had it fixed up in Honolulu... 
Shortly after the LTAA banned 





Jack Kramer from using official 
courts anywhere in Australia, Jake 
arrived Down Under in his capacity 
as coach of the United States Davis 
Cup team. Aussie officials who were 
on hand to welcome Captain Jones 
and his teammates did a double- 
take when they spied Big Jake. Said 
one official: “Kramer is a member 
of the U. S. team and that means we 
have to invite him to official func- 
tions. It’s a pretty ticklish position 
when you have to play host to him 
on the same day that you read in 
the paper where he’s calling amateur 
officials ‘extremely capable back- 
alley fighters’.” Kramer offered to 
withdraw as coach: “I feel ill at ease 
when I am extended the same privi- 
leges as the playing members of the 
team. I only came down here when 
Mr. Jones, my long-time friend, 
asked me to take on the job. The 
USLTA offered to pay the expenses 
of my trip, but I turned the offer 
down because I wanted to do this 
thing myself.” Captain Jones re- 
fused to accept Kramer’s resigna- 
tion, stating that the latter was “an 
essential part of my plan to win 
back the Davis Cup. I’m fortunate 
to have Kramer with me. After all, 
I’m an administrator, not a coach.” 
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When the Italian Davis Cup team 
arrived in Adelaide, they were 
greeted by a delegation from the 
Italian sporting community. ‘Team 
mates Nicola Pietrangeli and Beppi 
Merlo were presented with an arm 
ful of flowers by an Italian beauty 
as they stepped off the plane. During 
their first few days in Adelaide, the 
Lega Italian Tennis Club gave a 
dinner-dance in their honor and they 
were entertained at another dinner 
by the Juventus Football Club... 
Shortly after the engagement of 
Ashley Cooper and Helen Wood 
(Miss Australia of 1957) was an- 
nounced, a gorgeous color photo- 
graph of the happy couple appeared 
on the cover of Women’s Weekly, 
Australia’s largest magazine. 
at u wv 

Pro Jones, dean of the Dallas pros, 
has resigned from the Dallas Coun- 
try Club after 13 years of hard- 
working service. He will devote all 
his time in the future to running his 
two sporting goods stores. The 
DCC’s new pro will be young Earl 
Baumgardner, 21, a former Junior 
Davis Cupper from Northern Cali- 
fornia. This will be the first pro job 
for Earl, who is 21, married and a 
father ... Ex-New Yorker Bill Lurie 
arrived at Palm Springs with his 
rackets, wife Shirley, month-old son 
Bill and two long-haired dogs to 
play in the Senior tournament there. 
He literally swept through Cali- 
fornia’s strongest Seniors to win the 
title. Among those he defeated were 
John Sisson, Ed Yeomans and Bill 
Robertson .. . Puerto Rico has 
formed a Tennis Patrons Associa- 
tion as a result of the phenomenal 
growth of tennis interest among 
Puerto Ricans. Spearhead behind the 
project is the Caribe Hilton’s Bill 
Harris. 


* “ * 

Nick Carter, San _ Francisco’s 
handsome perennial who has been 
Winning tournaments in Northern 
California for more than 25 years, 
has’ turned professional and will 
teach at the Arden Hills Swim 
and Tennis Club in Sacramento. The 
club has four courts, a swimming 
pool and a $75,000 clubhouse 
Two of Australia’s leading juniors, 
Bob Hewitt and Ken Fletcher, have 
been rebuked for temperamental dis- 
plays by sportswriters Down Under. 
When the two of them met in Ade- 
laide, Hewitt hit or kicked balls 
high in the air after he lost points, 
causing the ballboys to scurry 
around to retrieve them. Said col- 
umnist Alan Stewart: “The worst 
feature of their behavior is their 
continual querying of line decisions 
which go against them. Both have 
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Cindy Golbert (right), age 15, won the Caribe Hilton women’s singles title by defeating 
Violetta Pomales, also of San Juan. Cindy won a number of Girls’ tournaments last 
summer in the Eastern and Middle States sections. 





For the second consecutive year, Santa Barbara held a tournament for “senior seniors” 






(55 and over). Runners-up in the doubles were (I to r) Martin Cornica and John 


Whittemore, who were defeated by Cornwell Jackson and Ed Woodall. Photo, 


Santa Barbara News. 
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Doing push-ups under Jack Kramer’s watchful eye are (I to r) Earl Buchholz, Barry 

MacKay and Chris Crawford. The purpose is to build up the ruggedness that Aus- 

tralian players have gained through gymnastics, road work and weight-lifting. Photo, 
Sydney Morning Herald. 


Gathering in Houston for the opening of the new Oshman sporting goods department 
are (! to r) Marilyn Smith, president of the Ladies’ Professional Golf Association; Doris 
Hart, Mercer Beasley and Mike Blanchard. 
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clashed several times with umpires 
this season.” 
oo “u * 

Armando Vieira is organizing a 
sight-seeing tennis tour to Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, to be called “Vieira’s 
Tennis Caravan” ... The Linen 
Thread Company announced with 
regret the death of D. L. Malcolm, 


retired president of the company. He} 


died last month in his home in 
Wyckoff, N. J. at the age of 75... 
Seventeen nations participated in 
the annual American Open Tourna- 
ment at the Foro Italico in Rome. 
Australia, Britain, France and the 
United States were represented in 
the finals . . . Henrietta Gonzales 
was awarded $12,000 a month ali- 
mony, a $50,000 insurance policy, 
$5,000 attorney fees and the family 
home in her separation suit from 
husband Pancho. Gonzales gets to 
keep the bank accounts, his tennis 
and advertisement contracts and 
certain income property. Henrietta, 
who cried during the trial, named 
three “Jane Does” as codefendants 
and accused Pancho of changing the 
beneficiary of the $50,000 insurance 
policy on his life to one of the “Jane 
Does.” : 
* * * 

Queensland referee Kdgar Stum- 

bles announced his retirement from 


‘all his posts in tennis. He had been 


the OLTA referee for 12 years. Said 
he: “I asked the QLTA council 
meeting last night for a vote of con- 
fidence in my refereeing, but they 
voted to forget the matter. Now I’m 
going to forget about it—and get 
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Pout.” . . . Tony Trabert has been 


hired to coach young Belgian players 
by the Belgian LTF. His duties will 
begin March 12 and will continue 
for one month .. . Dr. Frank Peer 
Beal, president of the Paddle Ten- 
nis Association and a close friend 
of Bobby Riggs, Althea Gibson and 
many other players, was honored on 
his 75th birthday by friends and 
relatives at the Edgewood Reformed 
Church in Brooklyn, where he has 
been pastor for 33 years. 
* * ue 

The South African Lawn Tennis 
Union has invited the Australian 
LTA to send a mixed team to com- 
pete in the South African Champion- 
ships .. . Frank Smith of San Fran- 
cisco gave away one of his prized 
possessions, the trophy given him 
by the widow of Little Bill Johnston. 
Smith, who operates a famous ten- 
nis shop near Golden Gate Park, 
was a great friend of Johnston’s. He 
decided to part with the two foot 
high trophy, which bears the label 
“Pacific State Championships, Ven- 
dome Hotel, San Jose, 1914,” to help 
the cause of the William M. Johns- 
ton Memorial Dinner at the Olympic 
Club. Johnston was a member of 
the Olympic Club, but the .trophy 
case in the clubhouse, although filled 
with trophies of all kinds of athletic 
events, has always had one empty 
spot. Now, thanks to Smith’s gener- 
ous gesture, the Memorial Dinner 
is expected to be a sell-out and the 
Olympic Club trophy case will be 
complete. 
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Kingsburg a city of 3000 in California's San Joaquin Valley, held its ninth annual 
Junior Tournament and attracted 109 entries from 21 schools. The youngsters above 
were the finalists and semi-finalists. Photo, Kingsburg Recorder. 





Milwaukee’s Barbara Davidson competed in the annual Bermuda Lawn Tennis Club 
and Coral Beach Tennis Club invitation tournaments and won the women’s singles 


titles in both. Photo, Bermuda News Bureau. 
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Winners of the Junior Veterans’ Doubles in Santa Barbara were (I to r) Bert Brown, 
Southern California’s No. 1 Junior Vet; his partner, Merwin Miller; and runners-up 
Paul Haupert and Ed Doty. Photo, Eldon Tatsch. 


The City of Halifax in Nova Scotia honored two young players for their tennis 

achievements during 1958. Mayor Charles A. Vaughan presents sterling silver 

compacts to Pamela Davis and Trinda Lee Weatherston for performances in Nova 
Scotia and the Canadian Junior Championships. 


Jean Borotra last year got the 
backing of the French Association 
for a tennis experiment. The FLTA 
in turn secured permission from the 
International LTA to try out Boro- 
tra’s theory during two unofficial in- 
door tournaments—the Coupe Canet 
and the Coupe Pierre Gillou. The 
competitors in the Coupe Canet, held 
in mid-November, played on a court 
where the service line was drawn 
one foot closer to the net than the 
regulations permit! The object of 
the shortened service court was to 
lessen the effect of the big serve. 
Whether or not the experiment was 
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successful is still an object of de- 
bate. There were still many service 
aces, but there were also a number 
of service breaks in the final be- 
tween Drobny and Brichant. Winner 
Drobny felt that the shorter court 
did not prevent him from serving 
aces but that it did affect his second 
serve. The receiver could move in a 
foot closer than normal, and this 
made the server more unsure. Drob- 
ny double-faulted a dozen times in 
this match. Borotra later commented 
that his main regret was that he had 
not asked to have the line shortened 
by two feet rather than one. 





England’s Angela Mortimer won 
the Torquay women’s singles for 
the fifth time, this year beating Ann 
Haydon by the decisive score of 6-1, 
6-0. The victory was hailed by An. 
gela’s supporters, for in the rankings 
she had been placed behind Christine 
Truman, Shirley Bloomer and Ann 
Haydon, yet she had won the Aus. 
tralian title and reached the finals 
of Wimbledon, losing to Althea Gib. 
son . Albert Burke, one of the 
famous figures in professional ten. 
nis and a member at one time of the 
Tilden Troupe, died last month. He 
became the professional at the Carl- 
ton in 1925 and he earned the desig- 
nation “Teacher of Kings.” He had 
taught members of the royal families 
of England, Italy and Spain, King 
Carol, King Farouk, Prince Philip, 
Rita Hayworth and Raimu! 


wt * x 


The fight between the Australian 
LTA and Jack Kramer reached a 
climax when the Federation barred 
Jake from using the courts of mem- 
ber clubs for professional matches. 
The vote was 6-6, which left Presi- 
dent Don Ferguson with the decid- 
ing ballot. He not only cast it against 
Kramer but he followed up with a 
bitter attack against the promotor. 
“Last year,” he said, “Kramer's 
gross Australian receipts were £175,- 
000 ($392,000). A substantial amount 
of money has thus been taken from 
the associations. The attendance at 
the South Australian championships 
last week was deplorable. I feel that 
the impact of professional tennis has 
been really serious. Kramer has tak- 
en from us Frank Sedgman, Ken 
McGregor, Rex Hartwig, Ken Rose- 
wall and Lew Hoad. Now he is 
making overtures to Ashley Cooper, 
Mal Anderson and Mervyn Rose. 
I refuse to allow a competitor to be 
given advantages.” 

Kramer replied that his tennis 
tours in Australia had netted him 
only $36,700 during the past two 
years. He said he would produce 
his audited accounts in order to show 
that the statements made about his 
income were fantastic and false. He 
announced that he was seeking legal 
advice which might enable him to 
use some amateur courts. “In Ade- 
laide,” he said, “the' courts are 
owned by the City Council and not 
by the South Australian LTA. Al 
though Mr. Ferguson does not want 
us to play on these courts, the SA- 
LTA does, and the Adelaide City 
Council also may be in favor. | 
think Mr. Ferguson was voting for 
himself and not for the good of 
Australian amateur tennis when he 
gave his casting vote last night.” 
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South Australia, Queensland and 
Tasmania expressed themselves in 
favor of renting their courts to Jake, 
but now they will be unable to do 
so. Said popular Queensland presi 
dent “Big Bill” ldwards: “IT am 
amazed and stunned that the presi 
dent's casting vote has altered the 
status quo, SAL-TA president: Mr. 
Justice Piper added that his associa 
tion and the general public were 
very disappointed in the LTAA’s 
action. Also hurt by the ban through 
no fault of his own was Jack Craw 
ford. A testimonial had been planned 
for him at the White City courts as 
far back as October 15. At that time, 
the plan was to permit both ama- 
teurs and professionals to play ex- 
hibitions. The LTAA overruled the 
proposal, so Kramer then offered to 
put on an all-professional day for 
Crawford. It was obvious to all that 
the pros would draw far better than 


the amateurs alone. Plans for the 
Crawford testimonial have since 
been cancelled. 

% * x 


Sweden’s Percy Rosberg, the No. 
5 player, has turned professional and 
will teach at S. A. L. K. in Stock- 
holm, the largest club in the country 
‘ Australian National Junior 
Champ Martie Mulligan might have 
been a football star if it hadn’t been 
for a game of “Cowboys and In- 
dians.” He crashed into a “cowboy” 
and knocked out all his front teeth. 
They were replaced by a dentist, 
but Mulligan decided to be very 
careful from then on not to break 
the new ones. So he took up tennis 
and dropped football and cricket... 
England’s Lionel Bradford has made 
a whopping big success of his “Essex 
Floodlit Tennis League.” Bradford 
has three courts lit for night play 
and runs a five-division league with 
31 teams taking part and more than 
300 players involved. The divisions 
consist of three men’s, one women’s 
and one mixed doubles. 


* * * 


Jess Millman, who once beat Wil- 
mer Allison in the Pacific South- 
west, is the newest addition to the 
Senior ranks. Jess, who is an instruc- 


tor at Los Angeles City College, 
entered the Palm Springs Senior 
Doubles with Bob Kelleher and won 


the title .. . Another newcomer, this 
time a bit younger, made his appear- 
ance the same week in the. same 
city. A clinic for youngsters was 
conducted by Palm Springs pro 
Dave Gillam. Among the 62 chil- 
dren who turned out was Ellsworth 
Vines, age 11, the son of the former 
Wimbledon and U. S. Champ... 
Sisters-in-law Daphne Anderson and 
Joy Emerson sat together during the 
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Bill Lurie (left), a newcomer to Southern California, has proved himself a formidable 
Senior player. First he won Palm Springs, then he took the Senior title at Santa 
Barbara by defeating Francis Gay of Los Angeles. Photo, Santa Barbara News Press. 
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Three Californians dominated the men’s doubles in the Open Championships at the 
Foro Italico in Rome. George McCurry of Modesto and Will Gahagan of Carmel (left) 
defeated Henri Musatti of Rome and John Harding of Malibu. Photo, Optifoto. 


finals of the South Australian Cham- 
pionships while brothers-in-law Mal 
Anderson and Roy Emerson battled 
on the court for the title. 

* % *% 

Trevor Fancutt’s tennis-playing 
wife, Daphne, applied to the Davis 
Cup organizers for the position of 
usherette at the Challenge Round. 
Her application was turned down 
because she is two years older than 
the age limit of 23... Alex Olmedo 
injured his hand during the NSW 
Championships, and Captain Perry 


Jones ordered him to see a doctor. 
Alex refused to go until he was con- 
vinced that there would be no 
needles and he would get no injec- 
tions. Later, a happy Alex returned 
from the doctor and reported: “My 
hand’s good now. And I didn’t have 
to get any needles.” . . . Sweden’s 
Jan Erik Lundquist, who beat Ash- 
ley Cooper in the South Australian 
Championships, was a victim of 
frostbite ten months ago and is 
lucky to be able to play at all. He 
was doing his National Service 











The Kramer Professional Troupe expected to play their matches in Colombo in the evening, but unexpected thundershowers forced 
daytime play. (L to r) Tony Trabert, Pancho Segura, Frank Sedgman and Ken Rosewall appreciated the tropical beauty of Ceylon 
but were not in favor of the intense heat. Photo, Christie Seneviratne. 


training in the north of Sweden at 
Karlstad. He suffered the frostbite 
while on guard duty and spent ser- 
eral weeks in an army hospital. He 
had no feeling in his feet whatso- 
ever the first week and it was 
thought his toes might have to be 
amputated. Many other trainees lost 
fingers and toes. 


* & * 


Nicola Pietrangeli, the Italian Da- 
vis Cupper, is engaged to Rome 
model Susie Artero and expects to 
marry her in early 1959 .. . Tour- 
nament players all over the world 


sympathized with Mervyn Rose 
when Australian LTA prexy Don 
Ferguson announced that Merv’s 


suspension would not be lifted until 
January 31, 1959. Rose had been 
suspended since mid-summer for not 
supplying the LTAA with sufficient 
details on the expense money he 
received in South America and Eu- 
rope. Queensland officials had hoped 
the suspension would be lifted in 
time for Rose to compete in the 
State tourney. Not until the last 
moment did they erase his name 
from the tournament posters. The 
date of January 31 meant that Mery 
could neither play in the Challenge 
Round nor the Australian Nationals 
The hot-tempered Rose threatened 
to “spill the beans” about amateur 
expenses. Said he: 

“T don’t see why I should be made 
the bunny. There were 28 Australian 
players overseas this year and if I’m 
guilty, some of the others are too. 
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I’ve got plenty of dope on our Davis 
Cup players. I hate making threats, 
but on the other hand I’ve probably 
been soft too long. There'll be a few 
blushing faces among the amateurs 
in the NSW Championships next 
week.” He added that an overseas 
tour next year was his goal and that 
he felt he could still win the Big 
Four in 1959. He claimed he did not 
receive excessive expenses since he 
paid out £1,300 in air fares and re- 
ceived £1,300 back. One day later, on 
November 20, Rose turned profes- 
sional and joined Kramer’s touring 
troupe. He announced that he had 
changed his mind and would make 
no disclosures about the Aussie ama- 
teurs. He will play 75 exhibitions 
and 10 tournaments during the com- 
ing 12 months. 
* * * 
It’s a Little Baseliner, Kerry Jane, 
for Sam and Barbara Bradley Clarke 
Laura Lou Kunnen’s seventh 
wedding anniversary present from 
hubby Frank was a dinner ring with 
38 diamonds in it. Her good friends 
“Doc” and Aretta Webb followed up 
with a gift of a diamond heart 
brooch ... Russell Kingman, former 
president of the USLTA and the 
ILTF, was presented with the Cer- 
tificate of Merit by the French Lawn 
Tennis Association for his long and 
distinguished service to international 
tennis ... Alan and Louise Brough 
Clapp are back from a long honey- 
moon voyage that included Manila, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Ceylon, Tok- 
yo and Hawaii English lawn 





tennis writer Roy McKelvie and 
wife Pat welcomed a Little Volley- 
er, Jamie Douglas. 
x * x 

The Annual Report of the Aus- 
tralian LTF shows a net profit from 
the 1957 Challenge Round of £30,000 
each for the United States and Aus- 
tralia. Gross receipts were £132,000. 
Major expense was the cost of 
erecting temporary stands, which 
amounted to £43,000. Smallest rev- 
enue came from the program, which 
only netted £837 ... The Inter-Zone 
final between the Philippines and 
the United States brought each 
country a net profit of £145. Gross 
receipts were £2,467. The program, 
which cost £168 to put out, lost £22 
The Inter-Zone final between 
Belgium and the United States 
netted each country only £149. Gross 
receipts were almost £6,000, but over 
£2,300 went toward paying the 
traveling expenses of the Belgian 
team... The Australian Champion- 
ships at Sydney in 1958 lost £2,232! 
The sale of programs and advertis- 
ing space brought in only £743 . . 
The Official Australian Overseas 
Team incurred a loss of £2,678 de 
spite the fact that appearance mone} 
was paid by many of the countries 
England paid more than £2,300 to 
the Australian LTA for the appear- 
ance of the top Aussies. The United 
States was next with £1,851 and 
France third with £1,359. Italy paid 
over £700 and Belgium-over £600 
Ireland, South Africa and Switzer- 
land paid out slightly more than 
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£300 each. Sweden's contribution 
came to £234 and Germé any ’s to £215. 


The 1959 ‘Kramer Pro Tour will 
open up at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco on February 20 or 21 and 
will wind up the last of May. The 
American tour will be limited to ap- 
proximately 60 matches. The names 
of those who will play has not yet 
been announced . . . Aussie column- 
ist Jack Pollard declared that Aussie 
officials were worried because Cap- 
tain Perry Jones might not be able 
to take the heat of the Challenge 
Round and might delegate the tra- 
ditional courtside duties to Kramer. 
Jones replied indignantly that he 
had no intention of shirking his 
duties even if the temperature 
reached 400°. In such a case, he ex- 
plained, he would wear a broad- 
brimmed straw hat or carry an 
air-conditioned umbrella. 


* * * 
The Pompano Beach Bath and 
Tennis Club, which is an adjunct 


of the Silver Thatch Inn, is featur- 
ing regular weekly exhibitions which 


will bring together such famous 
names as Fred Perry, Bobby Riggs, 
Frank Kovacs and many others, 


along with host pros Bill Doeg and 
Igor De Nissoff ... Jack Kramer 
and Aussie Captain Harry Hopman 
engaged in a duel on a TV program 


4 called Meet the Press. Panelist Hop- 


man asked Kramer to comment on 
what he called “the general feeling 


you are attempting to control ten- 


nis.” 
fessional tennis,” 
man then retorted, 


“IT am trying to control pro- 
Jack replied. Hop- 
“But you are 


. When 


Shirley Bloomer and Karol Fageros 


4walked on the court to play their 








— Women’s semi-finals in the Argen- 


SG World Tennis 








Connecticut dominated New England Junior Wightman Cup tennis for the first time 
this year when a team from Darien defeated a team from Cambridge, 4-3. The Darien 
team won the 7-team Connecticut League, while Cambridge led the 30 teams in 


Massachusetts. (Back row, 


| to r) Ann Delafield, Bina Burke, Robin Morsman, Lee 


Rand, Beverly Young; (front row) Gigi Pugh, Jan Zeugner, Sue Harry, Linda Hobbs, 
Allison Jennings and Judy Kingsley. Photo, Bramac Studio. 





Jack Kramer (left) offered to resign as coach of the U. S. Davis Cup team because 
of LTAA criticism, but good friend Captain Perry Jones would not allow Jake to step 
aside. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 


tine National Championships, they 
discovered that all the linesmen had 
gone home for dinner. Tournament 
officials drafted spectators to handle 
the lines. 
x * * 

Beryl Penrose Collier is expecting 

a Little Racqueteer before Christmas 


. Lloyd Budge is the professional 
at the fabulous new Dorado Beach 
Hotel in Puerto Rico. Herb Zeese 
takes Lloyd’s old job at the Fort 
Montague Hotel in Nassau . .. Two 
members of the U. S. Davis Cup 
team arrived at Kooyong wearing 
grey sweatpants for a morning prac- 
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The Fullerton Tennis Club in Chicago, located almost directly under the “L” train, 

held its first Trophy Banquet recently, with a large percentage of the members 

attending. Some of the members have played on the courts for the 30-odd years of 

the club’s existence. The courts open earlier and stay open later than any other 
courts in Chicago. 





- 


Mrs. George A. Judson, donor of the George Judson Memorial Trophy, and 1957 

winners Vicky and Paul Palmer, hold the heavy perpetual trophy which each year 

carries the names of the top Southwestern Junior Boy and Girl players. The 1958 

titles were won by 13-year old Vicky and Southern California’s Ramsey Earnhart. 
Photo, Bob Davy. 


tice match. They were informed that 
the Victorian Association requires 
white tennis clothes on the court 
and that if they wanted to wear 
something warm, they could wear it 
under their tennis clothes . . . New- 
est professional Mervyn Rose asked 
Harry Hopman if the latter would 
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like him to practice with the Davis 
Cup Squad. Hopman accepted the 
offer with thanks, and Merv is now 
practicing with his Aussie ex-team- 
mates. : * a 

\shley Cooper’s 20-year old broth- 
er, Terry, won his surf bronze 
award, which entitles him to com- 





. -x-Floridian 
Lufler, presently coaching in 


pete in surf events .. 
Bill 
Sweden, will return to the States 
for the Christmas holidays ... Jeane 
Hoffman reports that Bobo Rocke- 
feller’s young son has just one love; 
tennis... A film of Wimbledon 
1958 in full color was produced by 
WT photographer Arthur Cole and 
has just been released by Slazengers 
of Great Britain. The film covers the 
finals of the men’s singles, the wom- 
en’s singles, and the men’s doubles. 
Copies of the film are available from 
Mr. Cole .. . Dunlop Rubber Co.,, 
Ltd. of Great Britain made an offer 
to the directors of Slazengers, Ltd. 
to acquire the issued ordinary shares 
of the latter company. The offer is 
based on an exchange of 10 ordinary 
shares of 5 shillings each of Slazen- 
gers for 6 ordinary stock units of 
10 shillings each of Dunlop. The 
Soard of Directors of Slazengers has 
recommended that their ordinary 
shareholders accept the offer. 

Jeff Glover has been elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Tennis As- 
sociation. The other officers are 
George Druliner, vice-president; 
Dave Snyder, vice-president; Rus- 
sell Ball, vice-president ; and Walter 
Driver, secretary-treasurer ... Ham 
Richardson, who defaulted from the 
Victorian tournament after increased 
diabetic reactions, is feeling better 
and is working out with the team 
again ... The town of Kingsburg, 
California, with a population of 
2,500, put on a junior tournament 
and had 72 entrants in the Junior 
Girls’ and Girls’ divisions alone! The 
tournament was run by 60-year old 
Horace May, one of the hardest 
workers in American tennis . . . The 
vice-president of the Victorian LTA, 
Mr. R. N. Vroland, said during an 
address to the Constitutional Club 
that the top amateurs would beat 
the top professionals “every time” on 
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amateur courts under amateur con- 
ditions. He said only the fact that 
touring conditions were different 
caused former amateurs to do badly 
against the pros for the first year. 
He concluded that amateur tennis 
would never be ousted by profes- 
sionalism. 


2 * * 
In an article for Parade, a Sunday 
newspaper supplement, Ann_ Rich- 
ardson criticized the amateur situa- 
tion in the United States. She said 
she hopes husband Ham never piays 
on another Davis Cup team for a 
number of reasons: he had to take a 
five-months leave of absence without 
pay ; she had to give up her own job 
to be with him; if he lost, he would 
be the target of withering comment 
from one end of the nation to the 
other; and if he won gloriously, he 
still wouldn’t advance his career by 
one inch. She therefore suggested 
that amateurs be paid their full ex- 
penses to cover any money they may 
lose by competing. When Ham 
played in the Davis Cup tie against 
Argentina at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, she said he received $30 
a day, but their bill at the Club ran 
closer to $40. At the Nationals at 
Forest Hills, Ham got $15 a day. 
Says Ann: “Have you ever tried to 
live as a visitor in New York City 
on $15 a day?” She suggests a new 
category of amateur athletes to be 
called “tournament competitors,” 
for they would still remain amateurs 
but would receive total expenses. 
She concludes: “I hope Ham helps 
bring back the Davis Cup. But, per- 
haps, if we lose, Americans will 
wake up to the financial plight of 
amateur athletes. We praise them as 
heroes. But we treat them as ho- 
boes.”” 


Twenty-four years ago, Mercer 
Beasley was giving class lessons in 
Bermuda at the Tennis Stadium of 
the Bermuda Lawn Tennis Club. 
His youngest pupil was tiny blonde 
Deborah Welsh, age five. Deborah 





World Tennis 


The Melbourne Junior 


Pad * os: 
4 Mee. 


Championships, held in Melbourne, Fla., were the first to 


hold a 9 and Under event in the state. William Fletcher and William Fenner (back 

row) congratulate the winners. (L to r) Jerry Stewart, Hughby Curry, Albert George, 

Ed Cunningham, Norman Holmes, Larry Turville, Susan Povenelli, Gloria Jean Sullivan, 
Kathy Pressley and Ann Leviton. 





The four smiling Aussies are Daphne and Mal Anderson (left) and in-laws Joy and 
Roy Emerson. Daph and Roy are brother and sister. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 


studied with “Beas” for five years 
and her proud coach was pleased to 
hear later that she had won all the 
Girls’ titles in the Middle States. 
Deborah returned to Bermuda where 
she dominated women’s play, then 
turned professional in 1953. Now 
Debbie and hubby Neil have a ten- 
nis camp in Westtown, Pa., and her 
long-time friend and old coach, 
“Beas,” will be one of the guest 
professionals. Another of Debbie’s 


friends, Pauline Betz, who was many 
times a house-guest at the Welsh’s, 
will also be a visiting instructor at 
the Chase Camp. 





WANTED 


Tennis Counselor For Vermont Girls’ Comp 


Young woman with tennis background for es- 
tablished girls’ summer camp with tennis tradi- 
tion. Staff of 4 tennis counselors, 6 clay courts, 
2 backboords. 

Write: Herbert Brill, 60 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

















ee. 


Top Junior Ken Fletcher of Brisbane won his first tournament at the age of 8. Last 


month he beat National Junior Champ Martin Mulligan twice to win the South 
Australian and New South Wales titles. Photo, Aust. News & Info. 


A “Thank You” Gift A Happy Surprise 
For A Tennis Hostess For A Young Athlete 
“PARDON ME, YOUR FOREHAND 


“TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS” 
IS SHOWING” by Bill & Chet Murphy 
by Axel Kaufmann 


A Self-instruction Manual 
$2.75 $2.95 
WORLD TENNIS, Box 3, Gracie Station 


WORLD TENNIS, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York 28, N. Y. New York 28, N. Y. 


a 


€ 
a) 
Pad : 
The U. S. Davis Cup team, which arrived a day earlier in Sydney, gathered at the Airport to greet Ham and Ann Richardson and 
Alex Olmedo on their arrival from Tokyo. (L to r) Jack Kramer, Olmedo, Butch Buchholz, Captain Jones, David Kramer, t 


Richardsons, Barry MacKay and Chris Crawford. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 

















Pe 

The entire tennis world mourns the dea 
of Lupton Patten, Chattanooga’s mos 
distinguished citizen and an ardent tenni 


tennis clu 
sponsor. 
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PINPOINT 
DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


Assuring better footwork 
and maximum comfort 
Featured in COURT 
STAR (lace-to-toe) 

and NETKING 


(circular vamp) ‘ 
Sizes — J 
Men's 4 to 14/.” 


Women's 
4to 10 


Cesare 


POSITIV 
- TRACTION 


lefty Carl Earn, the pro at the Beverly Hills Tennis Club in on every kind of court! 

Southern California, is proud of prize pupil Helene Weill, one oN 

of the nation’s leading Juniors. Her strokes are as classical as 
Carl’s are unorthodox! 


SG 
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When you select the Converse tennis shoe 
best suited for your needs COURT STAR, 
NETKING or SLIPNOT — you will find 
the reason why, among professionals and 
amateurs alike, the big and growing prefer- 
ence is CONVERSE. 


ne 


c 


— 
— 


ty 


NON-SKID 
MOLDED SOLE 


Sure traction on grass, wet or 
polished courts. 

SLIPNOT Oxford in lace-to-toe 
and circular vamp models... . 


Three top coaches in Sweden are (I to r) ex-Floridian Bill a great shoe made perfect by a 
slip-proof outsole. 


lufler, S.A.L.K. pro Edgar Kull, and Percy Rosberg, former es dn aa oe 
#@ Davis Cupper and now head pro at S.A.L.K., Sweden’s biggest iia anie”” ae 
i@ tennis club. Percy, who recently turned professional, ranks No. 


5 in the country. Photo Farg. CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY matoen 4e, massacuuserts 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New England's Best Hotels” 


Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 


FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 


Special Consideration for All Tennis Enthusiasts 
Modern Garage Connecting 
CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR., President and General Manager Kirkland 7-6100 
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FOR & GOOD @ SPORTS 


TENNIS *« GOLF « BASEBALL ¢ FOOTBALL « BASKETBALL 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





SOUTHWESTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 11 
Men's Singles 
Second Round. Bill Hindere d. Russell Ball, 64 
“o 2. 
Third Round. Bill Lenoir d. George Druling 
+-6, 9-7, 6-0; Ernie Schoop d. Paul Butt, 6-8, 64 
6-3; Paul Palmer d. Ed Chew, 6-1, 6-1; Ramage 
Karnhart d. Eddie Chew, 6-0, 6-4; Barney Jadgop 
cd. Hinderer, 6-2, 6-4; Dave Snyder d. Dick Moody, 
6-3, 6-3. 
Quarter-finals, Noel Brown d, Lenoir, 6-2, 6-1 
Palmer d. Schoop, 6-3, 6-2; Earnhart d. Rolliy 
Russell, 6-1, 6-2; Snyder d, Judson, 8-6, 4-6, 1149 
Semi-finals. Brown d. Palmer, 6-3, 6-1; Snyde 
d. Earnhart, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 
Finals. Brown d. Snyder, 6-3, 6-3. 
Men's Doubles 
Second Round. Snyder-Butt d Moody-Jack 
Knemeyer, 6-2, 6-2 
be age a Chew-Chew d. Caldwell-Schon 
thaler, 6-3, 6-3; Snyder-Butt d. Hinderer-Schoop 
6-2, 6-3; Palmer-Judson d. Martin-Gene Russet 
6-2, 8-6. 
Semi-finals. N. Brown-Druliner d. Chew-Chew 
6-3, 6-2; Palmer-Judson d. Snyder-Butt, scores 
not given. 
Finals. Brown-Druliner d. Palmer-Judson, 6}, 
6-2. 
Women's Singles 
Second Round. Patsy Palmer d. Donna Boyden 
6-0, 0-6, 6-3. 
Third Round. Jane Brisack d. Emma_ Flores, 
6-4, 6-4; Nancy Pennies d. P. Palmer, 6-3, 6-4: 
Marie Butt d. Lois Dubois, 6-0, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Vickie Palmer d. Butt, 6-1, 6-4; 
Brisack d. Pennies, 6-4, 7-5. 
Finals. Palmer d. Brisack, 6-0, 6-2. 


Women’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Brisack-Mary Acton d. Jean Doyk 
Lareau-Betty Evans, 6-4, 6-3; Dubois-Doris Hirose 
d. M. Butt-V. Butt, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4. 
Finals. Brisack-Acton d. Dubois-Hirose, 6-2, 


é-¢, Get, 
Mixed Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Butt-Butt d. P. Palmer-Hinderer 
6-3, 6-1; Brisack-Ellis Bryant d. Lareau-Ralph 
Lester, 6-3, 6-8, 12-10. 

Semi-finals. N. Brown-V. Palmer d. Acton 
Schoop, 6-2, 6-2; Butt-Butt d. Brisack-Bryant, 
6-2, 6-4. 

Finals. Brown-Palmer d. Butt-Butt, 6-2, 6-1 

Junior Boys’ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Ramsey Earnhart d. Larry Cool 
ey, 6-3, 6-1; Roy Meng d. Clay Diamos, 5-7, 
6-3, 8-6; Bill Lenoir d. Dick Reakes, 6-4, 6-4; 
Dick Fried d, Pete Barizon, 6-4, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Earnhart d. Meng, 6-0, 6-4; Lenoir 
d. Fried, 6-2, 10-8. 

Finals. Earnhart d. Lenoir, 6-1, 6-3. 

Junior Girls’ Singles 

Semi-finals. Vickie Palmer d. Emma _ Florez, 
6-3, 6-4; Nancy Pennies d. Anita Martinez, 6-1, 
6-2. 

s‘inals. Palmer d. Pennies, 6-2, 6-2. 

Boys’ Singles 

Semi-finals. Dick Allred d. Jerry Gin, 6-4, 6-2; 
Sam Bartaluzzi d. Ed Leonard, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Bartaluzzi d. Allred, 6-3, 6-3. 

Girls’ Singles 

Semi-finals. Laurie Calloway d. Cindy Walter 
mire, 6-1, 6-2; Tina Sanchez d. E. Lopez, 6-1, 6-0 

Finals. Sanchez d. Calioway, 6-4, 6-3. 

Boys’ 13 Singles 

Second Round. Bill Robert d. Butch Palmer, 
6-4, 2-6, 8-6. 

Quarter-finals. Ted Russell d. Bob Lenoir, 6-3 
6-0; Robert d. Boyd Morse, 6-1, 6-1; Sam _ Bart- 
aluzzi d. Tony Bull, 6-0, 6-0; Walter Witholder, 
3-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Semi-finals. Russell d. Robert 6-2, 7-5; Bar 
taluzzi d. Driver, 6-2, 6-1. 

Finals. Bartaluzzi d. Russell, 6-2, 6-1. 

Girls’ 13 Singles 

Semi-finals. Sandra Herron d. Beverly Ball, 
6-1, 6-1; Abigail Palmer d. Melissa Calloway, 
6-1, 6-3. 

Finals. Palmer d. Herron, 6-1, 6-1. 

Senior Singles 

Semi-finals. Rick Whistler d. Dave Clark, 6-4, 
6-0; Dale Dellenger d. Joe Dowing, 6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. Whistler d. Dellenger, scores not given. 

Junior Veterans’ Singles 

Semi-finals. Dave Martin d. Dale Dellenger, 6-2, 
6-2; Gene Russell d. Brant Smith, 6-4, 6-1. 

Finals. Martin d. Russell, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1. 

Doubles Results 

Junior Boys. Wilson-Culley d. Meng-Fried, 6-2 
6-1. 

Junior Girls. Beck-Bartaluzzi d. Martinez-Cat 
reon, 6-4, 6-1. 

Boys. Diller-Gin d. Smith-Willcox, 4-6, 6-2, 74 

Girls. Wiggs-Sanchez d. Woods-Calloway, 6-4 

? 


6-2. 
_ Seniors. Clark-Fergsen d. Carhannan-Woods, 6-3, 


4-2). 
Junior Veterans. Ball-Driver d. Russell-Marti#, 
4-6, 8-6, 6-3. 


CORRECTED RESULT 
Riverside Press-Enterprise 
Riverside, Calif., Oct. 5 
Junior Boys’ Singles. Ron Sandys d. Dave Gal 
lup, 6-3, 6-2. 
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Ra O40 6.4, 6-0; John Karabasz d. Jim Bochte, 6-1, 6-0; 
Todor Don Loop d. Steve Whitmarsh, 6-2, 6-1 
Meme Semi-finals. Montana d. Schwartz, 63, 64; 
Oody Karabasz d. Loop, 6-2, 6 
. Finals. Karabasz-Montana (cancelled rain) 
61; unior Girls’ Singles 
Rolin Semi-finals. Joan Sanders d. Doreen Wiesel, 
See 61, 6-0; Lynn Kernwein d. Rita Rubinoff, 6-4, 
63. 
Finals. Kernwein d. Sanders, 7-5, 8 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi- finals. Paul Speicher d. Bob Harris, 6-4, 
ly Jack » Ed Crow d. George Shuert, 7-5, 6-3 
Finals. Speicher d. Crow, 11-9, 4-0, 6-0 
Schon Girls’ Singles 
sc hoop, Semi-finals. Sissy Van den Bosch d. Susan 
<ussel, Mott, 6-4, 6-3; Betty Harris d. Judy Prettyman 
6-0, 6-0. 
Chew Finals. Harris d. Van den Bosch, 6-3, 6-2 
scores ther Results 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. Loop-Schwartz d. Kar 
1, 63,8 abasz-Montana, 6-3, 0-1 (rain— toss of coin) 
Junior Girls’ Doubles. Kernwein-Sanders d 
Rubin- Rubinoff, 6-2, 6-2 
oyden ff Boys’ Doub les. Speicher Harris d. Crow-Johnson, 
7-5, 6-4. 
Flores, Girls’ Doubles. Prettyman-Harris d. Mott-Kin 
|, Od: ner, 6-1, 6-1. 
Boys’ ae _ Singles. John Giibart d. Richard Peters, 
6-4;8 6-0, 3-6, 
Boys’ 13 Doubles. Gilbart-McCannon d. Speicher 
Stewart, 3-6, 6-3, 6-1. 
Girls’ 13 Singles. Stephanie DeFina d. Lynda 
Doyle West, ©- 1-6, 6-1 ‘ ; 
Hirose Girls’ “13 Doubles. DeFina-West d. Speicher 
Tutvin, 6-1, 6-1. : 
6-2 oys’ 11 ‘Singles. Bill Harris d. Ed Cunning 
‘Biam, 6-2, 11 
Boys” 7 Doubles. Harwood-Cunningham d. Wil 
iderer liford-Cohen, 6-2, 6-3 
Ralph 
Acton m » ~ 
ryant, FLORIDA STATE TENNIS 
. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sarasota, Fla., Nov. 30 
Men's Singles 
Cool Quarter-finals. Jerry Moss d. Dave Hewitson, 
5-7,16°3, 6-0; John Powless d. Rebel Bellamy, 7-3, 
6-4: 6-1; eee Capell d. Lex Hester, 6-3, 6-1; John 
4 Skogste ad d. Jose Ochoa, 6-4, 6-2. 
Lenoir Semi-finals. Moss d. Powless, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3; 


lorez, 
, 61, 





THANKSGIVING JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 30 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Quarter-finals, Francisco Montana d 
Rosen, 6-4, 6-0; Joe Schwartz d. Bob 


Ronnie 


Skog st ad d. Capell, 6-2, 6-0. 
Finals. Moss d. Skogstad, 1-6, 6-3, 
omen’s Singles 


3-6, 6-1, 6-2 


Semi-finals. Laura Lou Kunnen d. Carol Riley, 
6-1, 6-0; Carol Ann Prosen d. Gretchen Sommer- 
fed, 6-1, 6-4. 

Finals. Kunnen d. Prosen, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

ther Results 

Men’s Doubles. Dickson-Powless d. Skogstad 

Capell, 2-6, 8-6, 8-6. 
omen’s Doubles. Kunnen-Cunningham d. 


Prosen-Sommerfeld, 6-2, 6-1 


alter 
, 6-0 
MELBOURNE JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Melbourne, Fla., Nov. 16 
Imer, Boys’ Singles 
Finals. Jerry Stewart d. Albert George, 6-0, 6-1. 
6-3 Girls’ Singles 
Bart- Semi-finals. Lynda West d. Judy Dunn, 6-4, 
Ider, 24, 6-0; Vicki Holmes d. Jane Darby, 6-4, 6-8, 
7-5. 
Bar Finals. Holmes d. West, 6-3, 6-0. 
oys’ 13 Singles 
Semi-finals. Jerry Stewart d. Steven Modell, 6-1, 
6-4; Albert George d. Kim Bitterman, 6-4, 6-3. 
Bal. Finals. Stewart d. George, 6-2, 6-1. 
way, a Girls’ 13 Singles 
: Semi-finals. Vicki Holmes d. Vivian Curry, 6-4, 
6-3; Lynda West d. Gloria Jean Sullivan, 6-0, 6-3. 
Finals. West d. Holmes, 8-6, 6 
4 Boys’ 11 Singles ; 
bs Semi-finals. Hughby Curry d. Jamie Pressley, 
-*- 86-0, 6-1; Ed Cunningham d. Steven Modell, 6-4, 
iven. lm 6.0, 
> Finals. Curry d. Cunningham, 6-2, 6-0 
6%, Girls’ 11 Singles 
Semi-finals. Gloria Jean Sullivan d. Hollis Hat 
ten, 6-0, 6-0; Susan Povenelli d. Martha Key, 6-1, 
6-0. 
6-1 Finals. Sullivan d. Povenelli, 6-0, 6-1. 
Boys’ 9 Singles 
Cat Semi-finals. Norman Holmes d. Farlow Blakes- 
: oy 6- 0, 6-0; Larry Turville d. Walter, Powers, 
J. 0 
6-0 Finals. Holmes d. cori, 6-0, 6-3 
‘ irls’ 9 Singles 
6-3) Semi-finals. Kathy Pressley d. Nancy Souch'! 
_flon, 6-0, 6-1; Ann Leviton d. Peg Chamberlain, 
rtin,® 4-0, 6-2. 
Finals. Pressley d. Leviton, 6-4, 6-8, 6-4. 
oubles Results 
weve. Curry-Stewart d. George-Gabbard, 6-0 
* Boys’ ve Cunningham-Harwood d. Presslev- 
Paul, 6-2, 6-1. 
Gal - ails a: Sullivan-Holmes d. Key-Povenelli, 








World Tennis 





Perrin, 


UNIOR INDOOR 
IONSHIPS 
Mo., Nov. 30 


Singles 


NATIONAL 
CHAM 
St. Louis, 


Junior Boys’ 


Second Round. Ray Senkowski d. Bill Hein 
hecker, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2; Gary Baxter d. Jerry Hirst, 
7-5, 6-0; Tommy Howorth d. George Schoene 
6-0, 6-1; Harold Wise d. Anthony Arunas, 6-4 
bry 7-5; Rod Susman d. DeKdward Greer, 6-1 


»0; Joe Kuykendall d. Steve wuenees, 
7 arl Van Zandt d. Frank Noble, 6 6-1 
Third Round. Chuck McKinley Zz Dan 


62, 6 


Olson 


6-2, 6-2; Adam Lopez d many Olefsky 8&4, 6-1) 
Senkowski d taxter, 6-2 2; Howorth d. Wise 
6-1, 6-2; Susman d W ayne Hirst, 6-2, 6-1; 


Jack Kamrath d Kuykendall, 6-4, 
Bill Buckley d. Van Zandt, 6-1, 4-6, 7 
Castillo d. Paul Sullivan, 9-7, 6-2 
Quarter-finals. McKinley d. Lopez, 6-1, 
Senkowski d. Howorth, 14-12, 6-4; Susman 
Kamrath, 6-2, 6-3; Castillo d. Buckley, 7-5, 6-2 


Semi-finals. McKinley d. Senkowski, 6-2, 6-2 
Castillo d. Susman, 4-46, 6-4, 6-4. 
Finals. McKinley d. Castillo, 6-2, 6-0, 6-2 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
First Round. Greer-W. Hirst d. Olefsky-Baxter 


3-6, 6-0, 6-2; Susman-Heinbecker d Sullivan 
Castillo, 6-3, 1-4, 6-1; Lopez-Kuykendall d 
Schoene Johnson, 6-4, 6-4; Howorth-Buckley 4d 
Prosser-Hirst, 7-5, 7-5 

Quarter- finals. "McKinley-Senkowski d. Goepel 
Noble, 6 2, 6-2; Greer-W. Hirst d. West-Van 
Zandt, 7-5, 6-2; Susman-Heinbecker d. Lopez 
Kuykendall, 6-3, far 6-4; Howorth-Buckley d 
Olson- Wise, 6-3, 6 

Semi-finals. Mc Kin ley-Senkowski d 
Hirst, 6-1, 6-1; Susman-Heinbecker d. 
Buckley, 7-5, 4-6, 6-1 

Finals. McKinley-Senkowski d. 


Greer-W 
Howorth 


Susman-Hein 


becker, 8-6, 6-4, 6-0. 
Boys’ Singles 
Third Round. Jim Parker d. Charles Darley, 
6-0, 6-0; Claude Bakewell d. Kenny Uselton, 6-2, 


6-3; Cliff Buchholz d. Richard Friedman, 6-0, 6-1; 
Robert Bennett d. David Strauss, 6-2, 8-6. 
Semi-finals. Parker d. Bakewell, 6-4, 6-4; 
holz d. Bennett, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Buchholz d. Parker, 6-2, 6-1. 


Boys’ Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Parker-Bakewell d. DeMars-Hem 
pel, 6-2, 6-1; Moss-Hedrick d. Friedman-Charles, 
6-3, 6-0; Buchholz-R. Johnson d Darley-R. 
Strauss, 6-0, 6-0; Bennett-Uselton d. Longmire-D. 
Strauss, 5-7, 6- 3 
Semi-finals. 


Such 


2, 6-3. 
Parker-Bakeweli d. Moss-Hedrick, 


6-1, 6-1; Buchholz-R. Johnson d. Bennett-Uselton, 
6-3, 6-2. 

Finals. Parker-Bakewell d. Buchholz-Johnson, 
6-4, 6-4. 


ATLANTA SENIORS 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 2 


Senior Singles 

Quarter-finals. Gar Mulloy d. Vince Connerat. 
6-0, 6-1; Jack Staton d. Hank Crawford, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-3; Jim Vuille d. Tom Bird, 5-7, 6-1, 6-2 
Bitsy Grant d. Glenn Dudley, 6-1, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Mulloy d. Staton, 6-1, 6-3; 
d. Vuille, 6-1, 6-2. 

Finals. Mulloy d. 


Senior Doubles 


Grant 


Grant, 6-2, 6-4. 


Quarter-finals. Vuille-McCannon d. Hartridge 
York, 6-2, 6-0; Connerat-Dudley d. Henry- 
McGarvey, 6-4, 6-0; Bird-Crawford d. Benedict- 


Glover, 6-3, 6-3; Staton-Shoop d. Enloe-Howard, 


6-2, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Vuille-McCannon d. Connerat-Dud- 
ley, hg 6-4; Bird-Crawford d. Staton-Shoop, 
0- 0. 6-1 

Finals. Bird-Crawford d. Vuille-McCannon, 6-1, 
6-1. 


CHARLIE FARRELL INVITATION 
Palm Springs, Calif., Nov. 23 


Men’s Singles 
Herb Flam d. Jim Buck, 6-4, 6-4; 
Ed Sledge, 6-3, 11-9; Hugh Stew- 


First Round. 
Mike Green d. 


art d. Ramsey E arnhgrt, 3-6, 6-2, 6-3; Frank 
Ripley d. John Hall, 6-3, 6-4; Mike Franks d. 
Greg Grant, 6-0, 6-2; Noel Brown d. Norman 


Perry, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5; Allen Fox d. Jon Douglas, 


5-7, 6-4, 6-3; Don Kierbow d. Al Driscole, 8-6, 
6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Flam d. Green, 6-3, 6-2; Stewart 
d. Ripley, 6-0, 6-1; Brown d. Franks, 9-7, 2-6, 
6-4; Kierbow d. Fox, 7-5, 9-7. 

Semi-finals. Flam d. Stewart, 8-10, 11-9, 11-9; 
Brown d. Kierbow, 6-2, 1-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Flam d. Brown, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Ken Dibbs-M. Green d. Gus Kett- 


man-Earnhart, 6-3, 6-3; Bill Hays-G. Grant d 
Dave O’Neal-Ripley, 6-3, 6-3. 


Finals. Dibbs-Green d. Hays-Grant, 1-6, 6-4, 


6-4. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Marjorie Jackson-Ed Sledge d. Pam 
Davis-Ripley, 8-4; Grace Jablow-M. Franks d. 
Jeanne Teslof-N. Perry, 8-3. 
Finals. Jackson-Sledge d. Jablow-Franks, 6-2, 
2.6, 5 


7-2. 











24, 6-4; 


Pacho 


CYE THE SHIRTMAKER 


A Distinguished Name 


In Men’s Apparel 
Dowt be slipshod! 


Be smart, act smart, 


look smart 


Consult: 


Cye The Shirtmaker 


37 West 57th Street 


New York City 








FRONTIER REFINING CO. 


BUD ROBINEAU 









GAR MULLOY 


When in Denver 
please give us 
a call—and we'll 
play a set or two. 
























British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe's Leading Tennis Magazine 
Published Monthly 
One Year - $3.00 
Two Yeors - $5.25 
Make checks and Money Orders 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. 


WORLD TENNIS 

Bex 3, Gracie Station 

New York, N. 
Please enter a are to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 


name. 

DO 1 year O 2 years 
NR Suse Rhndts Sa wale Ne Skee 
Ee oy 
SE ces vents ZONE. . STATE 








TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 
Write for Hlustrated Booklet 


imc ee ae 


AROMORE,PEN 


ESTABLISHED 1906 











ATTENTION! 
QUALIFIED TENNIS PROS 
PLTA functions for you and your work, the 
betterment of tennis and the securing of posi- 
tions for PLTA pros. Write for membership in- 
formation to Executive Secretary. 
United States Professional Lawn Tennis Asso. 
37 Wall Street, Room 1312 
New York 5, N. Y. Havemeyer 6-2742 








eaching and Playin 


TENNIS PROFESSIONAL 


seeks summer openi 
Twelve years’ experience with finest club and 
hotel background. Top references. Only active 
club with sound potential considered. 
Write Dept. 0, WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York 5, N. Y. 








TENNIS SHOES 


Buy top quality tennis shoes direct 
at big savings. 

Cushioned heel and arch support with 
mon skid molded soles. Men or 
women, full sizes only 4-12, $4.00 
per pair mailed parcel post prepaid. 
Remit with order. No C.0.D.s. Order 
now or send for illustrated literature 


to: 
°*  SOLUPAK CO. 
1620 Plymouth, Minneapolis 11, 
inn. 








ALL WEATHER TENNIS COURT 
CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Surface Materials Engineered To Fit 
our Needs 
INSPECTION SERVICE ON NATIONAL BASIS 
By Scheduled Airline and Our Private Plone 
“TRU-BOUNCE”, Registered, Our Servicemark 
SKRAINKA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
7173 Delmar, St. Louis 5, Mo. PA 1-0963 
REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
WITH TOURNAMENT TENNIS EXPERIENCE 
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SANTA BARBARA SENIORS 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Nov. 23 
Junior Veterans’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Bert Brown d. Sam 
o-4; Jim Sato d. Bob Galloway, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4 
Finals. Brown d. Sato, 6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Veterans’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Brown Merwin Miller d. J. Dozier 
D. White, 6-2, 5; Ed Doty-Paul Haupert d 
Galloway-B Barth, 6-4, 7-5 
Finals. Brown-Miller d. Doty-Haupert, 6-4, 6 
Senior Singles 
hae a finals. Ed Woodall d 


George 


McMillin 4d Robert Abnot, 6-2 
Paul Dib ble, 6-3, 8-6 
Woodall, 7-5, 6-0; Gay 


Charles 

‘ »2; Francis Gay d 

‘Semi- finals. Lurie d 
1. MeMillin, 6-1, 6-2 

Finals. Lurie d. Gay, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4 

Senior Doubles 

Semi-finals. Ed Orndortf-Ed Shoaff d. Joseph 
Egus-A. Burnett, 6-4, 6-2; Gay-Al Fierman d 
W oodall-MeMillin, 7-5, 6-8, 6-1. 
Finals. Gay-Fierman d. Orndorff-Shoatf, 6-3 
6, 6-2 


Women's Songer Singles 
Semi- finals. June Gay d. E sstefle Proctor ‘ 
s 5; Violet Walker d. Miri Morey, 6-1, 6-2 
Finais. Gay d. Walker, 6-3, 6-1. 
Women’s Senior Doubles 


Semi-finals. Walker-V. Chatterton d. D. Brad 


levy-P Mosher, 6-3, 6-4; Proctor-Gay d. M. De 
Mott-E. Crawford, 6-2, 6-4 

Finals. Gay Proctor d. Walker-Chatterton, 4-6, 
6-0, 6-4 


Seniors 55 & Over Doubles 
Semi-finals. Martin Cornica ae + shee 3 wre d 
Charles Medcraft-Solly Biano, 7-5; 
Woodall- Corny Jackson d. A. W ttn I W. Wel 
man, 6-2, 7 
Finals. 
9.7 


W vodall-Jackson d. Cornica-Whittemore, 


Mixed Doubles 
_Semi-finals. B. Brown-Proctor d. D. Gary-A 
Kladnik, 6-0, 6-0; M. Miller-Chatterton d. D 


White-V. Walker, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3 
Finals. Brown-Proctor d. Miller-Chatterton, 6-4, 
3-6, 6-4, 


ARCADIA COUNTY PARK OPEN 
Arcadia, Calif., Nov. 9 
Men's Singles 
Semi- finals. Al Driscole d. Bob Sherman, 6-4, 
6 Marsh Miller d. Appel, 6-4, 1-6, 6-4. 
Finals. Miller d. Driscole, 6-4, 5-7, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4 


Other Results 
Men’s Doubles. Miller-Sherman d. 
6-4, 6-2 


Women’s Singles. 
Walker, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4 

Women's Doubles. Hudcovich-Coleman d. Chat 
terton- Walker, 6-2, 1-6, 6-4 

Mixed Doubles. McCoy-Brown d. 


Perley, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3. 


Brown-Perley, 


Mary Hudcovich d. Violet 


Hudcovich 


9th ANNUAL KINGSBURG JUNIORS 
Kingsburg, Calif., Nov. 22 


Junior Boys’ Singles. Dave Blankenship d. 
Wayne Bixler, 6-1, 6- 

Junior Boys’ Doubles. Blankenship- Kneip d 
3ixler-Lancaster, 6-3, 4-6, 6- 

Junior Girls’ Singles. Ruth Chavez d. Jean 
Serrano, 3-6, 7-5, 

Junior Girls’ Doubles. Chavez-Sievers d. Head 


lee-Sheppard, 9-7, 8-6. 

Boys’ Singles. Marty Jinks d 
6-0. 

Girls’ Singles. 


2-6, 6-3, 6-3 


David Koon, 6-1, 


Donna Bristol d. Ida Wosnik, 


KING’S CUP 
Semi-finals 
Denmark d. France, 5-0. Jorgen 
Jacques Renavand, 6-4, 6-3, 6-8, 6-3; 


Ulrich d, 
Kurt Niel 


sen d. Christian Viron, 3-6, 6-2, 15-13, 4-2, def.; 
Nielsen-U Irich d Georges De niau-Viron, 10-8, 
4-6, 6-4, 9-7; Ulrich d. Viron, 6-4, 7-9, 6-4, 6-4; 


Nielsen d. Renavand, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. 


SWEDISH INDOORS 

Stockholm, Nov. 18 

Men’s Singles. Sven Davidson d. 
enberg, 6-2, 6-2, 6-1. 


Staffan Stock 


GRENOBLE 
Grenoble, Fr., Nov. 17 
Men’s Singles 
Jean- ay ierre Bergerat d. Antonio 
5; Malcolm Fox (USA) d 


Semi-finals. 
Maggi (It.), 6-2 
Contet, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Fox d 


e- #@ © ) 
/ 


Bergerat, 2-6, 6-4, 5-7, 7-5, 6- 


LE MANS 
Le Mans, Fr., Nov. 12 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. D. Contet d. Georges Deniau, 8-6, 
8-6; Alain Bresson d. Jauffret, 15-13, 11-9 
Finals. Contet d. Bresson, 7-5, 6-4. 


SPORTING CLUB OF LYON 
Lyon, France, Nov. 1 
Men’s Singles. Malcolm Fox (USA) d. Paul 


Jalabert, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2 


Women’s Singles. L. Bassi (It.) d. Gremillet, 


6-3, 6-1 


Plancia, 6-1, 


Preston, 
Bill Lurie d. Bill Brunaugh, 3-6, 6-3, 





= 


NEW 


Destremau (do Jawoh—— 


COUPE CANET 
Paris, Nov. 11 
Men's Singles 


Bernare 


Qualifying Round. 


Pierre Bergerat, 040, 6-3, 6-3; Jacques Renavang 

d. Jean Borotra, 7-5, 6-4; Christian Viron d. Bout ‘ =) a 

boul, 6-0, &-4 roe 4 
First Round, Destremau d. Maleolm Fox (USA). (USA) d. 


0-6, $ 4, @ 1; Georges Denian d., 


Stolle d. B 
3-H, 11-9, 6-3 c 


Santana (Sp,), 1 M. Calla 


Second Round. Jarvoslay Drobny (Eg.) d. Mare f R. eres 
Lasry, 6-2, 6-2; Xavier Perreau-Saussine 4 Secone 7 
Renavand, 6-4, 4-60, 6-3; Viron d. Legenstein, 108 Barry } ¥ 
1; Jackie Brichant (Belg.) dd. Pouyanne, 64) 2: Rox , 
6-2; Antol Janeso (self-exile) d. Rinderknech, 108 Pietrangeh 
o-4. ‘Eraser A 

Quarter-finals. Jancso d. Deniau, 6-4, 4-0, 63,4! Don oo 
Viron d, Perreau-Saussine, 6-4, 2-0, 6-4; Drober (It.) d 0 


i, UM Schr 
Buchholz d 
Lovett d. 

Fancutt d. . 
cock, 8-6, § 


d. Jacques Thom us, 6-3, 7-5; Brichant d. Des 
tremau, 6-3, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Drobny d 


6-3; Brichant d. 


Viron, o-4, 6-3, $2 
Janeso, 6-3, 5-7, 7-5, 7-5 


Finals. Drobny d. Brichant, 9-7, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4 oe 
: 6-2, 6-1; Si 

> Men's Doubles def.; Mark 
First Round. Sorotra-Santana d.  Renavand Jam Richa 


Bresson, 8-6, 6-3 
Quarter-finals. 


Borotra-Santana = d. 
Janeso, 7-5, 2-6, 6-2; Bergerat-Fox d. 
Rinderknech, 6-3, 6-4; Deniau-Viron d. Destremay Gimeno d. 
Thomas, 4-6, 6-3, 14-12; Drobny-Perreau Saussine Fyerlo, 6-1, 
d. Contet-Lasry, 6-2, 6-2. 6-4, 8-6, 6-1 

Semi-finals. Borotra-Santana d. Bergerat-Fox, ] Emerson d. 


0 2, ol. 
Brichant.] Third Rot 
Legenstein. JLaver d. 


6-0, 6-4; Drobny-Perreau Saussine d. Deniay fy, Richardss 
Viron, 6-1, Quarter-fi 
Finals. Drobny Perreau Saussine d.  Borotra ,.2; Gimen 


1 O-1, 6-2 Buchholz 
Women’s Singles Emerson d. 
First Round. J. Charpentier d. Myrtil Dubois, Semi-final: 
1-6, 6-1, 6-2; Paule Courteix d. S. Galtier, 6.3, 6-4; Buchhe 
6-0. Finals. Cc 
Quarter-finals. Maud Galtier d. I. de Lansalut, 
6-2, 6-4; Susan Chatrier d. Charpentier, 6-3, 5-7, 


Santana, 9-7 


First Row 








o-1; Marie Odile Bouchet d. Courteix, Fhe 4-6, [Bailey, 11-5 
6-1; Ginette Grandguillot d. F. Bonniard, 6-1, $2 Stephens-G. 
Semi-finals. Galtier d. Chatrier, 6-3, 6-8, MacKay d. 
Bouchet d. Grandguillot, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4 Arilla d. 
Finals. Galtier d. Bouchet, 6-4, 8-6. lowe Cc ea 
Reid-W. Re 


Women’s Doubles 
Bouchet-Florence de la Courtie d hf’. Pietra 
Dubois-Galtier, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; Chatrier-Grandguillot a 6-2 6 
d. J. Berson-M. Borniche, 6-3, 6-3. Purdy, 6-3 

Finals. Chatrier-Gr: andguillot d. Bouchet-de kh Guiley-K 
Courtie, 6-3, 6-3. 3 : 

ieoff Browr 
Mixed | Doubles : Schmidt-Lur 

Semi-finais. De la Courtie-Viron d.  Chatrier hers Pe 
Jansco, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5; Grandguillot-Legenstein d Piwards. 14 
Bouchet- Boroti a, 6-2, 6-1. Deseo 6-3 

Finals. De la Courtie-Viron d. Grandguillot hock: N Gib 

son-Olmedo 
? 


Legenstein, 6-4, 7-5 

Second RE 
yorman, 6-1 
MacKay, 6- 
V-5, 6-4, 3-6, 
Mulligan, 6. 
Parker, 6-1 
Lovett-Brow 
May-Merlo, 
Pearce-Stolle 
Quarter-fir 
7-9, 11-9, 6 
Sirola, 4-6, $ 
Lundquist, . 
Emerson-Ma 


‘ -3, 6-8, 6-4 
Semi-finals. tg 


SAO PAULO ———— 
ao Paulo, Braz., Nov. 

Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Shirley Bloomer (Eng.) d. Karol 
Fageros (USA), 6-8, 6-2, 6-4; Maria Bueno d 
Margaret Hellyer (Aust.), 9-7, 10-8. 

Finals. Bloomer d. Bueno, 6-4, 6-3. 

Third Place. Hellyer d. Fageros, 6-4, 6-3 


TORQUAY COVERED COURTS 


Torquay, Eng., Nov. 8 Semi-finals 

Men’s Singles : tay ter 

i Third Round. Michael Sangster d. E. J. Filby, folmedo, 3.6. 
7-5, 6-2 i : 
ie Round. Sangster d. D. Reilly i= eo. 
6-2, 8-6; Tony Pickard d. J. M. Ward, 6-2; ‘ . . 


Alan Mills d. W. J. King, 6-1, 6-1; 
(So. Afr.) d. J. I. Tattersall, 9-7, £6, 


io ‘nem First Rou 


H-2; Margot 





erg op Bobby Wilson d. Gerald Oakley, fs, . 
7-5, 6-4; Mills d. R. W. Dixon, 6-2, 6-2; Pickard ay he 
d. Sangster, 6-3, 6-4; Roger Becker d. Hurty.§ Second Ri 
6- 3, 7- ae i 34, 6- z 6- 4 

| Semi “finals. Phe re d. Becker, 6-1, 6-1; Mills . White . 

*ickard, L 

Finals. Wilson d. Mills, 6-4, 6-4. Loe 

Men’s Doubles Shearer d. D 

Semi-finals. Becker-Mike Davies d. Mills-J. fton d. P. 4M 
Ward, 6-1, aa 6-3; Wilson-Pickard d. Oakley gTurner, 6- 
Hurry, 6-3, Third Rou 

Finals. Wilkon- Pickard d. Becker-Davies, 6-1,f6-3, 6-3; F 
6-2. Renee Schut 

Women’s Singles 0; Long ¢ 


Leather, 7-5-3, 7-5; I 
Greatrex, Lehane d. H 
Durose, §)- Mills, 


Third Round. Jill Rook d. C. M. 
6-4; J. M. Stapylton d. Mrs. A. M. 
6-1, 2-6, 6-2; Mrs. D. W. Gotla d. H. 


y 7, 6-4; Pat Ward d. D. — 8-6, 6-1: ee 
R. Cox d. T. Smallwood, 8-6, 6- Schuurman 4 
"eae finals. Angela Mortimer d. Stapylton,#-4, 6-4; Leh 
6-0, 6-1; Ward d. Cox, 6-2, 6-1; Rook d. Semi-finals 


Gotla, 6-1, 6-1. flehane d. Rz 


Honey, 6-0, 6-2; Ann ae, d. a 
Finals. Sct 


Semi-finals. Haydon d. Rook, 6-1, 6-2; Mortimer 
d. Ward, 6-4, 6-0. 
Finals. Mortimer d. Haydon, 6-1, 6-0. 
Women’s Doubles 


Mortimer-Haydon d. Mrs. 
Ward-Rook d. 


zoe Rou 
land-J. Leo 
‘Yewcombe-M 
White d. H 
Rayson d. Y. 
uarter-fin 









R. W. 
Durose- 





Semi-finals. 
Stone- Gotla, 6-1, 6-1; 
Leather, 6-2, 6-1. 

a Haydon d. 










Finals. Ward-Rook, 6-35 Feaaity 
6-1. I hs w 7 
Mixed Doubles gaa yg 

Finals. Mills-Rook d. Becker-Haydon, 4-6, 6-2.) 6-8, 
5 f ayson, 6-3, 


O-2 
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NEW SOUTH WALES Cont. 











Jeo 
en (USA) d. J. May, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3; Roy Emerson 
Sout id Ryan, 6-3, 12-10, 6-2; Chris Crawford 
USA USA) d N. Holland, 9-7, 6-4, 6-4; Fred 
oA), Stolle d. B. Kearney, 6-2, 6-1, 6-4; Bob Mark 
(Sp.), 4. M. ¢ algae, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1; Ken Fletcher 
M 4, R. Sherriff, 7-9, 6 4, 6-3, 6-2. 
Mate 1’ Second Round. Cooper d. Shapter, 6-2, 6-2, 6-0; 


ne ¢ Barry MacKay (USA) d. Phillips-Moore, 6-1, 6-0, 
+ 108, 2; Rod Laver d, Ampon, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 6-8, 6-1; 
+ Gl, Pietrangeli d, ewitt, 6-3, 3-6, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2; 
+ 104, Fraser d. Gorman, 12-10, 6-0, 6-1, 6-2; Gimeno 
|, Don Candy, 6-2, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3; Beppe Merlo 
sa (It.) d. Howe, 7-5, 6-3, 8-10, 7-9, 6-3; Mulligan 
se i, UM Schmidt (Swed.), 1-6, 6-2, 1-46, 9-7, 6-4; 
® EPeuchholz d. Mal Anderson, 6-3, 6 3, ; 73 Graham 
«- (Lovett d. Lundquist, 6-4, 4-0, 5-7, 6-4; 
 Trancutt d. Arilla, 6-2, 6-2, 8-6; Dimedo d. Wood 
6-4 cock, 8-6, 6-3, 6-2; Emerson d. Crawford, 6-2, 
. 6-2, 6-1; Stolle d. Orlando Sirola (It.), 6-4, 6-7. 
def.; Mark d. Fletcher, 3-6, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1, 6-3; 
ivand fHam Richardson (USA) d. J. Hillebrand, 6-1, 
6-2, 6-1. 
chant Third Round. Cooper d. MacKay, 6-3, 11-9, 6-4; 
nstein. BLaver d. Pietrangeli, 10-8, 3-6, 6-3, 6-8, 6-4; 
emau-fGimeno d. Fraser, 8-6, 7-5, 6-4; Mulligan d. 
ussine Merlo, 6-1, 6-4, 0-6, 6-4; Buchholz d. Lovett, 
6-4, 8-6, 6-1; Olmedo d. Fancutt, 6-4, 10-8, 11-9; 
t- Fox, Emerson d. Stolle, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1, 0-6, 6-1; Mark 
eniay Richardson, 2-6, 6-4, 5-7, 7-5, 7-5. 
” Quarter- -finals. Cooper d. Laver, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3, 
rotra j.2; Gimeno d. Mulligan, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2, 7-5; 
Buchholz d. Olmedo, 1-6, 8-46, 5-7, 6-1, 6-4; 
Emerson d. Mark, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4. 


Semi-finals. Cooper d. Gimeno, 8-6, 6-0, 3-6, 


-_ 6-4; Buchholz d. Emerson, 5-7, 6-3, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4. 
7") Binals. Cooper d. wake 6-0, 6-1, 7-9, 6-2 
salut Men’s Doubles 
, 5-7. | First Round. Anderson-Fraser d. Max Ande: -on 
” 4.6, [Bailey, 11-9, 6-0, 6-1; Fletcher-Gorman_ d. i 
, 62 pStephens-G. Bayfield, 6-1, 10-8, 7-5; Fancutt- 
7.5. MacKay d. Sherriff-Hicks, 6-3, 12-10, 7-35 Gimeno- 
“'TArilla od. P. O’Kane-Kearney, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; 
Howe-Candy d. Ryan-Hobbs, 6-4, 6-1, 6: 1 5 D. 
Reid-W. Reid d. Crawford-Buchholz, -7, 7-5, 
, 3, 6-8, 6-4; Hewitt-Mulligan d. Tone. Dungo, 
ied Hef. ; Pietrangeli- Sirola d. J. Moore-A. Robinson, 
suillot hs)’ 6-2, 6-2; Cooper- Laver d. : Basford-P. 
Purdy, 6-3, 6-8, 6-4, 6-2; Adrian Quist-C. Parker 
le lady Gulley-K. Meyer, 6-4, 6-1, 2-6, 6-4; Lovett- 
icoff Brown d. Binns-V. Dobb, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-0; 
Schmidt-Lundquist d. Hillebrand-W. Coghlan, 6-2, 


trier 


in 


uillot 


Karol fp 


io d 


b-4, 6-3; Emerson-Mark d. Phillips Moore-W. 
d.fedwards, 14-12, 6-4, 6-4; May-Merlo d. Ampon- 
Deyro, 6-3, 6-2, 6-0; J. Pearce-Stolle d. Wood 
rock-N. Gibson, 4-6, 6-8, 6-3, 6-4, 6-1; Richard- 
kon-Olmedo d. E. Dungo-G. Villaneuva, 6-0, 6-2; 
q ? 


Anderson-Fraser d.  Fletcher- 
Gimeno-Arilla d. Fancutt- 
Howe-Candy d. Reid-Reid, 
Pi etrangeli-Sirola d. Hewitt- 
Cooper-Laver d. Quist- 
Schmidt-Lundquist_ d. 
6-4; Emerson-Mark d. 
Richardson-Olmedo d. 


Second Round. 
yorman, 6- i. 6-3, 7-5; 
wt 6-4, 6-3, 6- 4: 
6-4, 3- tg 6-8, 6-4; 
Mulligan, 6-3, 75, 9-7; 
arker, 6-1, 6-1, 6-4; 
Lovett-Brown, 6-3, 6- 
May-Merlo, 7-5, 6-4, © 4; 
Pearce-Stolle, 9-7, 7-5, 7-5 
Quarter-finals. ‘Anderson-Fraser d. 
p-9, 11-9, 6-3, 6-1; Howe-Candy d. Pietrangeli- 
Sirola, 4-6, 9-7, 7-5, pay Cooper-Laver d. Schmidt- 
Lundquist, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3; Richardson- Olmedo d. 


Gimeno-Arilla, 





Emerson-Mark, 4-6, 13-11, 10-8, 7-5. 

Semi-finals. Anderson- Fraser d. Howe-Candy, 
“tb 6-1, 9-11, 8-6, 6-4; Cooper-Laver d. Richardson- 
iby. JOlmedo, 3-6, 10-8, 11-9, 14-16, 8-6. 

|, Finals. Anderson-Fraser d. Cooper-Laver, 5-7, 
ast.) 90.7, 6-4, 6-4. 
& ‘ Women’s Singles 
ut} First Round. J. White d. Betty Holstein, 8-6, 
kl K-2; Margot Rayson d. N. McDonald, 7-5, 6-4; 
kad Sandra Reynolds (So. Afr.) d. K. Dening, 6-2, 
‘Kare #2; Mrs. A. Rae d. Pat Parmenter, 6-4, 6-1. 
urTy, ond Round. Noelene Turner d. G. Hockey, 
Mills ‘> 6-3, 6-4; Mrs. R. Pratt d. M. McKee, 6-1, 
=o White d. L. Plummer, 2-6, 6-2, 6-4; Thelma 

siete d. Rayson, 6-1, 6-2; Reynolds d. M. Burke, 

6-3, 6-2; Rae d. Kay Newcombe, 6-1, 6-1; Jan 

Shearer d. D. Robberds, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3; Mary Haw- 
Is-J. ton d. P. Morgan, 6-2, 6-0; Nell Hopman d. L. 
kley- $Turner, 6-2, 5-7, 6-3. 

Third Round. Mary Carter Reitano d. R. Lesh, 
6-1,6-3, 6-3; Pratt d. N. Turner, 8-6, 1-6, 6-2; 

Renee Schuurman (So. Afr.) d. M. Miller, 6-3, 


-0; Long d. White, 6-2, 6-0; Rae d. Reynolds, 


7-5,§-3, 7-5; Hawton d. Shearer, 6-0, 6-4; Jan 
trex, Lehane d. Eeapenen, 6-3, 6-1; Lorraine Coghlan d. 
rose, M!- Mills, 6-1, 6- 

6-1: f Quarter- ke Reitano d. Pratt, 6-1, 6-3; 


Schuurman d. Long, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; Rae d Hawton, 


Iton, #-4, 6-4; Lehane d. Coghlan, 7-5, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Schuurman 4d. Reitano, 6-8, 6-4; 
6-1. flehane d. Rae, 6-1, 6-3. 
imer§ Finals. Schuurman d. Lehane, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 
Women’s Doubles 
oe Round. Reitano-Coghlan d. J. Suther- 






land-J. Leonard, 7-5, 6-3; Hopman-Lesh d. 
jewcombe- M. Miller, 0-6, 6-4, 6-3; Ferguson- 
White d. Holstein-N. Turner, 6-4, 6-2; Barbe. 
Rayson d. Y. Dwyer-L. Turner, 6-4, 6-4. 

uarter-finals. Reitano-Coghlan d. A. Hattersley- 





























‘@. Fogarty, 6-1, 6-1; Reynolds-Schuurman d. 
Hopman-Lesh, 6-1, 6-1; Rae-Pratt d. Ferguson- 
9 BVhite, 6-8, 6-2, 6-3; Long-Hawton d. urke- 


“™ Rayson, 6-3, 6-2. 


5ofVorld Tennis 


Semi-finals. Keynolds-Schuurman  d Reitano 


Coghlan, : 7, 6-2, 61; Long-Hawton d. Rae 
Pratt, 6-3, 6-2 
Finals. ee Hawton d. Reynolds-Schuurman, 


9-7, 1-6, 7-5 
Mixed Doubles 
First Round. Howe-Coghlan d. Ryan-Rae, 6 
6-2; Phillips Moore-Pratt d. N. Gibson-Parmenter, 


6-4, 6-4; Mark-Reynolds d. D. Reid-Rayson, 11-9 
Ro Fancutt Hawton d. J. McInnes-Mrs. E. Roy, 
6-3, 6-1; Laver-Schuurman d. Sherriff-Ferguson, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-2; Lovett-Reitano d. W. Reid-N. Hop 
man, 6-3, 10-8; Stolle-Holstein d. Basford-New 
combe, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3; Sirola-Long d J. Stephens 
Lesh, 6-2, 6-2 

Quarter-finals. Howe-Coghlan d. Phillips Moore 


Pratt, 7-5, 6-2; Mark-Reynolds d. Fancutt-Haw 
ton, 7-5, 9-7; Laver-Schuurman d. Lovett Reitano, 
8-6, 6-4; Sirola-Long d. Stolle-Holstein, 6-1, 6 
Semi- finals. Mark-Reynolds d Howe ( oghlan. 
6-2, 6-3; Sirola-Long d aver-Schuurman, 6-1, 
6-3. 
Finals. Mark-Reynokds d. Sirola-Long, 6-4, 7-5 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
Second Round. J. Peetz d. J 
Third Round. Butch Buchholz 


Pearce, 6-2, 


6-3 
(USA) d. D 


Colette, 6-2, 6-4; . Pearson d. N. Holland, 6-2, 
6-4; M: urtin Mulligan d. / Villaneuva (Phil.), 
6-0, 6-1; Gorman d. G. Knox, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3; 
Bob Hewitt d. A. Shapter, 6-2, 6-1; Ken Flet 
cher d. W. Coghlan, 6-1, 8-6; G. Pares d ° 
Sherriff, 6-0, 6-2; Jose Arilla (Sp.) d. Peetz, 
6-1, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Buchholz d. Pearson, 6-0, 6-1; 
Mulligan d. Gorman, 12-10, 0-46, 6-2; Fletcher d 


Hewitt, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5; Arilla d. Pares, 11-9, 3-6 


9-7. 
Semi-finals. Mulligan d Suchholz, def.; Flet 
cher d. Arilla, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3 
Finals. Fletcher d. Mulligan, 9-7, 5-7, 6-4 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Hewitt-Mulligan d Lamphee 


Peetz. 6-1, 6-1; Holland-Coghlan d. Hollier-Shap 
ter, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3; Fletcher-Gorman d. Pares 
Pearson, 2-6, 6-3, 10-8; Buchholz-Arilla d. Colette 
Davies, 6-3, 8-6. 


Semi-finals. Hewitt Mulligan d. Holland-Coghlan, 


6-3, 6-4; Fletcher-Gorman 4d Buchholz-Arilla, 
6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 
Finals. Fletcher-Gorman d. Hewitt-Mulligan, 


6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
First Round. Jan Shearer d. A. Hockey, 6-0 
6-3; Y. so d. G. Hockey, 11-9, 3-6, 7-5; 
J. Mills d. Dening, 1-6, 6-1, 6-3. 
Second Round. D. Robberds d. 1. Hannaford. 
11-9, 9-7; Dwyer d. M. McKee, 6-2, 6-1 
Mills d. L. Plummer, 6-1, 6-2; L. 
Sutherland, 6-2, 6-3. 
Quarter- finals. Jan 


Turner d. J 


Lehane d. J. Sinclair, 6-4, 


6-2; M. Burke d. Shearer, 6-2, 6-2; Robberds d 
Dwyer, 6-4, 9-7; Turner d. Mills, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3 
Semi-finals. Lehane d. Burke, 6-1, 6-1; Turner 
d, Robberds, 6-4, 
Finals. Lehane d. Turner, 6-3, 6-2. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Lehane-Robberds d. A. Hocke, 


S. Hartigan, 6-1, 6-0; reer Sutherland d 


Plummer-H. Johnson, 6-0, 6-8, 6- “45 Turner-Dwyer 
d. Dening-McKee, 6- 5-7, 6-2; Burke-Sheare: 
d. C. Newman-V. McC ie 6-1, 6-4. 


Semi-finals. Lehane-Robberds d. Sinclair-Suther 
land, 6-0, 6-1; Burke-Shearer d. Turner-Dwyer. 
1-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Lehane-Robberds d. Burke-Shearer, 6-1, 


6-1. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Adelaide, Nov. 16 
Men’s Singles 


First Round. G. Gabb d. Villaneuva (Ph.). 
5-7, 7-5, 6-2, 1-6, 6-1; G. Kerr d. Frank Gorman, 
def. ; Eduardo Dungo (Ph.) d. K. Dickson, 6-4, 


7-5, 11-13, 6-0; 
zner, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 
son, 6-0, 6-1, 6-1; 


Barry Phillips-Moore d. T. Pfit- 
6-0; Roy Emerson d. A. Robin 
Felicissimo Ampon (Ph.) d. J. 


Hillebrand, 6-2, 6-0, 6-2; Neil Gibson d. 1. Dicker, 
6-1, 6-3, 6-2; Brian Tobin d. W. pave, 6-1, 
6-2, 6-2; D. Goodger d. W. Coghlan, 1-6, 6-2, 
6-3, 4-6, 6-1; Wayne Reid d. A. Shapter, def. ; 
Martin Mulligan d. Juan Jose (Ph.), 6-3, 
6-1, 6-2; Rod Laver d. J. Moore, 6-2, 6-2, 
Doug Reid d. I. Middleton, 6-0, 6-1, 6-4; 
Hewitt d. Raymundo Deyro (Ph.), 6-2, 6-4, 4-6 


Holland, 


6-8, 7-5; Neale Fraser d. N. 6-2, 6-2, 
6-0; A. Ryan d. B. Bowman, 3-6, 2-6, 6-3, 8-6, 
6-4; A. Lane d. C. Parker . Z.), 6- 4, 6-0, 6-3; 
R. Leahy d. Miguel Dango (Ph.), 6-3, 7-9, 1-46, 
6-2, 6- 

hel Round. Ashley Cooper d. Gabb, 6-3, 6-3, 
6- 8, 6-0; Trevor Fancutt (S. Afr.) d. Kerr, 6-3, 
6-2, 6- 1: Bob Mark d. E. Dungo, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1; 
Jan- Erik Lundquist (Swed.) d. Phillips- Moore. 
1-6, 5-7, 6-2, 8-6, 6-3; Emerson d. Ampon, 6-1, 
6-3, 6-1; Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d. Gibson, 6-3, 
6-2, 6-3; Tobin d. Bob Howe, 6-4, 6-2, 0-6, 6-3; 
Nicola Pietrangeli (It.) d. Goodger, 6-1, 6-3, 8-6; 
Ulf Schmidt (Swed.) d. W. Reid, 6-3, 6-4, 5-7, 
6-3; Laver d. Mulligan, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3; Guiseppe 
Merlo (It.) d. D. Reid, 6-4, 6-1, 1-6, 6-4; Fraser 
d. Hewitt, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2; Ken Fletcher ¢. Rian, 
6-3, 6-3, 6-1; Warren Woodcock d. R. Car 
michael, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2; Jose Arilla (Sp.) d. Lane, 
7-5, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4; Mal Anderson d. Leahy, 6-0, 
6-3, 6-1. 





Third Round. Couper d. Faneutt, 6-2, 7 ‘ 
Lundquist d. Mark, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3 Emerson « 
Tobi 


Gimeno, 6-4, 6-4, 8-10, 6-4; Pietrangeli 
6-4, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3; Schmidt d. Laver, 3-4, 6-3, 7 

$s wrasse ¢ wert, 6-3, Gl, 61; Fletcher 
‘Wenluom 3, 26, 6-4 Andersor Anil 
4-4, 5-7, 1-6, 6 4-2 

Quarter- finals. Lundquist d. Cooper, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4; 
Emerson d. Pietrangeli, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2; Schmidt 
d. Fraser, 7 5. 1-4, 8-6, 44 6-2; Anderson « 
Fletcher, 6-1, rh 

Semi-finals. yd d. Lundquist, 7-5, 6-4, ¢ 
Anderson d. Schmidt, 6-2, 6-1, 4 

Finals. Emerson d. Andersor 6, 12-10, 10 
6-2 

Men's Doubles 
First Round. Lane-Dicker d Villanueva. t 


Dungo, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2; Merlo-Fletcher d. Goodger-J 
Mehaffey, 6-2, 4-4, 44, 6-3, 6-3; Ampon-R,. Deyré 
d. Hillebrand-Coghlan, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0; Woodcock 
Gibson d. J. Moore-A. Robinson, 6-4, 6-4, 6-0 
Reid-Reid d. W. Johnson-Pfitzner, 11-9, 7-5, 84; 
Jose-M. Dungo d. Holland-Middleton, 6-3, 4-4 
8-6, 6-1; Ryan-Tobin d Mulligan-Hewitt, 4-4 
8-6, 6-2. 

Second Round. Phi 


Cooper-Fraser d. Bowman 


lips Moore, 3-6, 84, 6-4, 6-3; Lane-Dicker d 
Fancutt-Parker, 6-4, 6-4, 7-9, 3, 6-3; Ampon 
Deyro d. Merl o-Fletcher, 5-7 4 6-4, 6-1; 


Schmidt- Lund Iquist d Woodcock aon, 6-3, 7-5 


6-4; Pietrangeli-Howe d. Reid-Reid, 6 7-5, 3-6, 
4-4, 6-4; Emerson-Mark d. Le ahy D. Billing, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2; Gimeno-Arilla d. Jose-Dungo 
4-6, 6-4, 6-1, 17 aS Anderson-Laver d. Ryar 
Tobin, 4-4, 6-3, 6-0, 6-3 

Quarter-finals. ( ooper-Fraser d Lane-Dicker 
8-6, 6-1, 6-4; Schmidt-Lundquist d. Ampon-Deyro, 
9-7, 6-4, 2-6, 3-6, 8-6; Pietrangeli-Howe d. Emer 
son-Mark, 8-10, 8-46, 9-7, 6-3; Anderson-Laver d 
Gimeno-Arilla, 6-4, 13-11, 13-11 


Semi-finals. Cooper-Fraser d. Schmidt-Lundquist, 
6-1, 7-9, 6-4, 15-13; Anderson-Laver d. Pietrangeli 
Howe, 6-4, 8-10, 6-2, 6-4. 


Finals. Anderson-Laver d. Cooper-Fraser, 4-4 
6-8, 11-9, 9-7, 6-3. 
Women’s Singles 
First Round. Mrs. A. R. Thiele d. M. Hill, 
6-1, 6-2; F. Harris d. Daphne Fancutt (So Aft ), 
def.; Mrs. B. Rae d. C. Astley, 6-0, 6 
Shearer d. M. Chapman, 6-1, 6-2; Sandra Re A IPF 


(So. Afr.) d. F. Grant, 6-0, 6-1; Betty Holstein 
d. R. Dunn, 6-2, 6-4. 

Second Round. Lorraine Coghlan d. Mrs. R 
Roberts, 6-1, 6-2; Renee Schuurman (So. Afr.) d 
Mrs. Y. Johnson, 6-0, 6-2; Jan Lehane d. Thiele, 
6-0, 6-1; Rae d. Harris, 6-2, 6-2; Reynolds d 
Shearer, 6-4, 9-7; Mrs. R. Pratt d. Holstein, 
11-9, 6-1; M. Rayson d. Mrs. K. Le Mercier, 


6-2. 


11-9, 
Pratt, 


7-5, 6-3; Mary Reitano d. M. Burke, 6-3, 

Quarter-finals. Schuurman d. Coghlan, 5-7, 
6-2; Lehane d. Rae, 6-3, 6-2; Reynolds d 
6-3, 6-0; Reitano d. Rayson, 6-2, 6-1 

Semi-finals. Lehane d. Schuurman, 6-4, 6-1 
Reynolds d. Reitano, 3-4, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Reynolds d. Lehane, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles 

First, Round. Rae-Pratt d. R. Dunn-J. Bowman, 
9-7, 6-2; Burke-Rayson, d. Grant-Harris, 6-1, 7-5; 
Johnson- Thiele d. Stevens-B. Smith, 6-2, 6-4; 
Lehane-Holstein d. J. Skuce-M. Hill, 

Quarter-finals. Coghlan-Reitano d. 
Roberts-M. Griffen, 6-1, 6-1; Rae-Pratt d. 
Rayson, 9-7, 6-2; Lehane-Holstein d. 
Thiele, 6-3, 7-5; Reynolds- Schuurman d. 
Le Mercier, 6-4, 6- 

Semi-finals. Cochian-Reitano d. 


Burke 
Johnson 
Sheare 


Rae-Pratt, 6-2, 


6-0; Reynolds-Schuurman d. Lehane-Holstein, 8-6, 
6-2. 
Finals. Reynolds-Schuurman d. Coghlan-Reitano, 


6-4, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles 


First Round. W. Reid Holstein d. Hillebrand 


Le Mercier, 6-3, 6-1; Laver-Schuurman d. Kerr- 
Dunn, 6-3, 7-5; Tobin-Rae d. Moore-Grant, 6-3, 
6-1; Mark-Reynolds d. Parker- H arris, | 6-1, 9-7; 
Ryan-Pratt d. D. eid-Thiele, 6-2, 6-2; Gibson 


Reitano d. Fancutt-Fancutt, def. 


Quarter-finals. Reid-Holstein d. Howe-Coghlan, 








6-1, 6-2; Laver-Schuurman d. Phillips Moore- 
Rayson, 6-3. 7-5; Mark-Reynolds d. Tobin-Rae. 
6-4, 6-4; Gibson- Reitano d. Ryan-Pratt, 6-3, 9-7 

Semi- finals. Laver-Schuurman d. Reid-Holstein, 
7-5, 6-8, 6-4; Mark-Reynolds d. Gibson-Reitano, 
»-2, 6-8, 10-8. 

Finals. Laver-Schuurman d. Mark-Reynolds, 6-4, 
9-2 


Junior Boys’ Singles 


First Round. P. McPherson d. Frank Gorman, 
def.; N. Holland d. J. Sharpe, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3; 
A. Villanueva (Ph). d. C. Hagger. 3-6, 6-1, 6-2 

Quarter-finals. Jose Arilla (Sp.) d. W. Coghlan, 


McPherson, 6-2, 6-2; 


8-6, 6-4; Martie Mulligan d. 
Bob Hewitt d 


Ken Fletcher d. Holland, 6-2, 6-1; 
Villanueva, 6-1, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Mulligan d. Arilla, 
Fletcher d. Hewitt, 3-6, 10-8, 6-1. 
Finals. Fletcher d. Mulligan, 6-3, 6-1 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 


6-4, 4-6, 6-2; 


Quarter-finals. Mulligan-Hewitt d. J. Larner 
Hagger, 6-0, 6-3; McPherson-Sharpe d. Car 
michael-Villanueva, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2; Fletcher-Arilla 
d. G. Arnold-T. Cranage, 6-2, 6-2; McMillan 
Stephens d. Coghlan-Holland, 5-7, 6-4, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. i- > Hewitt d McPherson 
Sharpe, 9-7, 7-5; Fletcher-Arilla d. McMillan 
Stephens, 6-3, 6-4 

63 
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TENIFLEX 
For The Diplomat 


the fabulous new DIPLOMAT Hotel and Country Club at Hollywood Beach, 
Florida—has selected Six TENIFLEX All-weather, Non-maintenance Green 
Composition Tennis Courts for its Guests and Members—just completed— 
these Tennis Courts, under the direction of Fred Perry—will afford the finest 
in Tennis Court facilities at the DIPLOMAT. 

especially designed for Club, School, College and Private installation, TENI- 
FLEX, featuring a new Non-discoloring, Rubberized Green Composition surface 
—affords the most modern and finest of Tennis Court installations. 


The FEISE family of Tennis Court installations — including CORKTURF, TENIKO ROYAL 
and TENIFLEX — affords the prospective court owner a selection of court surfaces of every 
type and in every price range — in the construction of new courts or the re-surfacing or 
re-building of existing facilities — TENIKO, CORKTURF or TENIFLEX will meet your 
requirements. 
National Builders of Laykold and Grasstex Tennis Courts 
Estimates and information always without obligation 
Write for illustrated folder 


F; C. Feise Co. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 
West Palm Beach, Florida 




















The Touch 
of Champions 


A Wilson Racket is more than 
selected white ash and maple, 
more than laminations, leather and 
strings. Skilled craftsmen, working 
with the finest materials, have 
created Wilson Rackets of marvel- 
ous precision and balance. 


And there is still more. 


The great Wilson Advisory Staff 
of Jack Kramer, Maureen Connolly, 
Tony Trabert, Don Budge, Mary 


Hardwick and others have given 
Wilson Rackets the touch of cham- 
pions. You know it instantly when 
you shake hands with the Wilson 
Racket made just for you. You 
know then you want only the best. 


Only a. Wilson. 


a 







tennis bas 





Play the ball the champions play! The 
Wilson Championship Tennis Ball—offi- 

Ni Avarc ie Le) ohd-te mie] mianlola-mcolelaar-lacl-lehe-maat-ia) 
iny other ball. Now available in the con- 
venient 12 Pak. 








Available wherever quality tennis equipment is sold 






Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc. 











